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The Gist of It 


ACK of the murders of hard-coal miners at 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, lies a tangled -social 
situation. There is the fight between factions 
of the United Mine Workers, arising out of 
the contract system under which a group of miners 
work for a contractor at wages and under conditions 
which they think are unfair. There is the rebel leader, 
turned conservative when he came into power. There 
is the unimaginative management which assigns to a 
contractor a job it ought to do itself. There is the solid 
settlement of Sicilians, scarcely touched by the American 
community, used to settling their differences by direct 
personal action. And there is the wretched muddle of 
the whole industry of mining coal, the under-employment 
which gives men less than a living at nominally high 
wages, the recurrent bitter strikes, the lack of coopera- 
tion between union and operator, the growing use of 
substitutes for anthracite. 
To get at the facts in a situation which has produced 


‘four murders in two months, The Survéy commissioned 


Bren M. SELEKMAN to go to Pittston. His article, page 
151, rests on a solid background of studies in industrial 
relations. As a staff member of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, he made the reports (with Mary Van 
Kleeck) on the operation of the Rockefeller plan in 
Colorado. He is also the author of the reports on the 
operation of the Canadian Disputes Act and of the 
forward-looking partnership plan in the Dutchess 
Bleachery. He recently returned from making a study 
of industrial relations in England and Germany, the 
report of which he plans to have published in the fall, 
and has joined the staff of the Labor Bureau, Inc., in 
N w York. 


HE girl tribe, 1928 model, want to swim, drive a 
car, earn money and spend it, laugh, stay up late 
without showing it, have as many boys at their heels as 


possible. They love mother, but they seldom admire 
her, for while she is a dear she is even more an inno- 
cent. Yet with all their hard realism they leave a good 
taste in the mouth and they make a better fist of it 
than their cramped and wavering elders. ELEANOR 
RowLanp WEMBRIDGE knows them in great numbers— 
in college, at work, at play, and defiantly present before 
her as referee of the Juvenile Court of Cleveland. 
Page 156. 


HEN a factory—or a church, for that matter— 

gets too large for one man to handle alone, the 
manager must split up executive functions among his 
assistants, who thus become externalized functions of 
the boss’ own executive brain. These men contribute 
largely to the success of the enterprise and want a direct 
share in its fortunes. So it is that in the Leeds and 
Northrup plant at Philadelphia, democracy in industry 
began at the top. RosertT W. BRUERE writes (page 
160) another of his searching interviews “with a Quaker 
employer in his factory.” In common with the others, 
it is based on the quick give and take of a conversation 
between the two, taken down by a stenographer. Mr. 
Bruére is an associate editor of. The Survey in charge 
of the Industry Department. 


Ho” can we cheapen doctoring without cheapening 
doctors? Yesterday, today and tomorrow, the 
fundamental things in medical care are the skill and 
personality of the devoted men who make up the medical 
profession. vet these men must have the modern tools 
of their profession, and the tools are very expensive. 
How provide them in a way to keep down the cost to 
the patient? MicHart M. Davis discusses a point 
vital to a generation which is not content to be treated 
when sick but has set itself a positive goal of health 
and well-being. Mr. Davis writes from long experience 
in health work. At present he is consultant of the 
Associated Out-Patient Clinics Committee, New York. 
Page 164. 


EXT month, in the June Graphic, ELIZABETH 

Irwin, psychologist and teacher, will tell of the 
striking success with which she and her co-workers have 
applied the theories and practices of the private “new” 
schools in a public school on New York’s crowded East 
Side. To the story of the Danish folk schools, made 
familiar to Survey readers by Joseph K. Hart’s brilliant 
articles, JoHN Kirkpatrick adds a stirring American 
chapter—how a Danish folk school in a wooded 
Michigan countryside has been taken over by a group of 
educators, who plan to give to fifty young American 
grown-ups the enriching experience of study, group dis- 
cussion, group life, and contact with rich personalities, 
not for credits or mere gain but for the satisfaction of 
learning and growing. JoHN TROXELL, formerly di- 
rector of education for the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, describes the experience of Pennsylvania 
workers in a state-wide program of workers’ educa- 
tion, and their use of the union meeting as forum 
and classroom. A group of leaders in various fields 
of professional education contribute a sheaf of brief 
articles indicating the newer trends in the training 
of young teachers, nurses, social workers, home econo- 
mists, ministers, lawyers and doctors. 
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Miners and Murder 


By BEN M. 


OUR miners shot to death and one seriously 

wounded since January 18; half a dozen 
more men marked for killing—Pittston, 
Pennsylvania, adds another grim tragedy to 
the history of human relations in coal, al- 
ready bleak with Ludlow and Columbine, 
Logan County and Herrin. But this most recent chapter 
has this variation: Pittston does not present the familiar 
struggle of wage-earners against employers. That conflict, 
‘too, is there, but rather in the background. In the 
foreground, union men are pitted against union men. It 
is an internecine feud, with causes reaching back to Phila- 
delphia and Indianapolis, to Washington and Sicily, to you 
and me. 

To outsiders like ourselves, Thomas Lillis, Frank Agati, 
Sam Grecco, Peter Reilly, Alec Campbell are mere names 
from the masses who work in obscurity; in Pittston they 
personified issues (not always sharply drawn) and are dead 
because of the stand they took on one side or the other. 
Lillis, Grecco, Reilly and Campbell were insurgent members 
of Local No. 1703, United Mine Workers of America— 
Campbell, the leader, the other three men his friends and 
followers. Frank Agati was a district organizer of the 
miners’ union and a close friend and follower of Rinaldo 
Cappellini, president of District No. 1, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

The central figures in the drama are Rinaldo Cappellini 
and Alec Campbell, once friends in a common fight; bitter 
toward each other when Campbell died. 

Alec Campbell had been born in Pittston of Scotch 
Parentage. An easy-going, smiling, generous yet militant 
person, he was beloved by business men as well as workers. 
Starting to work in the mines as a stripling, he early became 
an active leader in the union’s fights for improved conditions. 
Following 1924, for two years he represented his district 
on the International Board of the United Mine Workers 
in Indianapolis. Locally he served the men as checkweigh- 
man. Even his enemies say that Campbell was incorruptible, 
saint-like, but, they sometimes add, like all saints, a fool. 

Rinaldo Cappellini was born in Italy. He, too, had 
worked in the mines of Pennsylvania as a stripling. At 


What Lies Back of the Labor Feud in Anthracite 


SELEKMAN 


fourteen a mine car ran over him, cut off his right arm at 
the shoulder and two fingers of his left hand. Handsome, 
emotional, a brilliant orator, he could and did arouse his 
fellow-countrymen in the labor struggles of 1920, when he 
and Campbell fought side by side. In 1924 he was elected 
president of District No. 1. 

The story of how he and Campbell broke, and of why 
he is denounced by men who formerly idolized him is the 
story of present-day Pittston. 

Pittston lies half way between Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, in the northern end of Luzerne County. Twenty 
thousand men and women live in it; several suburban 
boroughs hold 10,000 more. About one-third are Italian, 
mainly Sicilian, banked almost solidly in one end of the 
town. Built on the slope of a hill, the whole town has a 
disheveled appearance. It is a typical mining community, 
rows of frame houses, gutted streets, muddy alleys. Through 
its heart runs the Laurel Line, connecting it with Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre, on a twenty-minute schedule. Its main 
street is dotted with small stores, poolrooms, motion-picture 
houses, and here and there a “tea-room,” the name sar- 
castically conferred by the miners upon the bars in which 
they openly get their beer and whiskey. Around the town 
rise a half dozen gaunt shafts, breakers and tipples; and in 
the distance gigantic banks of culm, dull and gray. 


HE pervading attitude toward life and property is that 
dR a western mining town in the early days of the gold 
rush. Shootings, dynamitings and other major crimes are 
frequent occurrences. Records have not been kept, but I am 
told by a leading citizen that, to his knowledge, more than 
thirty men have been murdered since 1919 in the immediate 
vicinity. The present mayor was elected to office in 1926 
on the slogan, “Gillespie or Gunmen.” 

The bread and, butter of the town comes from the 
collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, altogether five 
in number. It is in one of these, known as Number Six 
Colliery, that the present difficulty came to a head. The 
men who work in Number Six, 1,700 strong, organized in 
Local Union No. 1703 of the United Mine Workers, are 


now on strike. It is an insurgent strike, led by insurgent 
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leaders, called in violation of the joint agreement with the 
company. 

Underlying the outlaw strike in Number Six Colliery 
and, thus, the present turmoil in Pittston, is a struggle old 
in the history of anthracite and especially old in the 
collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Company—the struggle 
against the contract system of mining. Under this system 
a whole section of a mine is assigned to a contractor who in 
turn hires the men necessary to dig and ship the coal to the 
surface. To the miner, resentful of abuses from which he 
considers himself suffering under the system, the contractor 
looks very much like the padrone of former days who 
brought him or his ancestors to this country to exploit them 
at a profit in American mines and factories. 

Years ago, the Pennsylvania Coal Company, like so many 
other large companies of the time, engaged in large numbers 
recent immigrants from Poland, Lithuania, and Italy, to 
supplant older immigrants—Irish, Welsh, English, and even 
East Europeans—who had been here long enough to become 
impregnated with trade unionism as a method of protest 
against abuses which were common in anthracite until the 
effective entrance of the United Mine Workers from the 
bituminous field. That was in 1902. Even after other 
operators had accepted the union, the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company continued to fight bitterly every attempt to or- 
ganize its employes. The old contracting system proved 
an effective weapon in its hands. By picking off immigrant 
leaders and allotting contracts to them, the company suc- 
ceeded in erecting barriers in the way of the union organizers. 
But for a time only. The contractors, untutored men from 
the immigrant ranks themselves, were not slow to exploit 
their unwonted power for their own benefit. There was talk 
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“Around the town rise a half-dozen gaunt shafts, breakers and tipples ; 
and in the distance gigantic banks of culm, dull and gray” 
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of graft between them and company officials. Repeating th 
history of contractors elsewhere, as in the sweatshops @! 
New York and Chicago, they ground the men down, pai 
them low wages, drove them hard. | 

Finally in 1920 the men revolted. Ten thousand stronj| 
they came out under the leadership of Campbell an} 
Cappellini, the first the thoughtful strategist, the second tk+ 
brilliant orator who roused the masses and kept their rank: 
intact. For seven months they held firm, then as now of 
insurgent strike. ‘They won. The contract system wé4! 
abolished, and for the first time the union secured a} 
effective foothold in the company’s mines. Before the strik) 
a mere handful of its employes had been union members) 
after the strike, over 10,000 joined the union ranks in — 


solid block. 


| 

ITHIN the past two years the company has agaii| 

introduced the contract system, holding that withow’ 
it certain sections of its mines cannot be operated profitably 
under present-day conditions. Again, the miners say, abuse 
crept in and once again they were stirred to bitter resent 
ment which filtered through the rank and file of the union 
They charged that the contractors controlled the local unior!! 
officials, who instead of fighting through the grievances 0: 
the men, aided and abetted the contractors in their padron 
methods of exploitation. Finally on January 15 last, the’ 
present insurgents “captured” Local 1703; ousted the ole: 
officials; elected new ones friendly to their cause; and the’ 
strike was on. 

Three days later the murders began in Pittston, one’ 
following another. They have been brutal to a degree. 
With a single exception all the victims have been ambushed| 
and shot without a chance to defend them: 
selves. First came Thomas Lillis, shot by’ 
two men in hiding on the evening of 
January 18, as he was returning from @ 
meeting of his union. One of the sup- 
porters of Alec Campbell, he was known’ 
as a thoughtful man who without assuming’ 
office had helped work out the program) 
for eliminating the contractors from the} 
control of the union. | 

Less than a month later, on the morning) 
of February 16, Frank Agati, district} 
organizer and a close friend of Cappellini’s, 
was shot and killed at the headquarters of} 
the miners’ union at Wiikes-Barre. Three’ 
officials of Local 1703, Sam Bonita, Steve 
Mendola and Adam Moleski, are now 
held in the Luzerne county jail awaiting 
trial upon the charge of murder. These 
men had called on Agati to thrash out 
certain differences with him. The men 
looked upon him as a friend of the con- 
tractors and claim that he had resisted 
their attempt to overturn the officials of 
their local union. As soon as they came 
into his office, there was heated discus- 
sion and presently shots. The same day 
Agati died of internal hemorrhage in the 
hospital. 

Bonita claims that he shot in self- 
defense, that Agati had struck him in the 
face and pulled a revolver on him. A 
bullet hole was found in the wall near the 


lace where Bonita stood. He 
as the only man of the three 
weullers who had been armed and 
ad taken two guns. Since Lillis 
jad been shot a short while be- 
pre, he had carried revolvers, he 
liys, as a measure of precaution. 
af \gati was reputed to be one of the 
est shots in the county. 

® Two days later, Sam Grecco, 
n insurgent and friend of Camp- 
vell’s, was shot near his home 
vhile walking with his wife. One 
jan held him while a second 
pointed a revolver at his head and 
fired several bullets. Grecco may 
recover but he will always be 
lind. 

Ten days later Alec Campbell 
was shot near his home. A friend 
with him was also  killed—a 
(Lithuanian by the name of San- 
dargus, known as Peter Reilly. 
‘They met their death in the late 
lafternoon as they were returning 
from Wilkes-Barre in Reilly’s car 
‘efter having visited Bonita, Mendola and Moleski in jail. 
|When they had reached Railroad Street, where Campbell 
lived, three men in an auto drew up alongside, crowded 
them to the curb and opened fire. Both Campbell and 
Reilly died instantly. 

The news of Campbell’s death whipped already angry 
|passion into a fury. The stage was set for riots, lynchings, 
‘and hand-to-hand fighting. The immediate act of the mayor 
was to prohibit all mass meetings (an order which resulted 
‘in the arrest of Powers Hapgood and his wife, Mary 
Donovan, for parading in protest against the cancellation 
of a meeting which they had called). Shortly afterwards 
union meetings were permitted again, but only under police 
surveillance. Each man was searched as he entered the hall 
and all weapons were confiscated. Even then revolvers were 
found hidden in pianos and under benches. 

When I visited Pittston the latter part of March, the 
atmosphere was still tense. Men expected bullets to fly 
at them from hidden corners at any minute. A member 
of the insurgents’ committee, his face haggard and wan, 
told me that for weeks he had sat up all night with a rifle 
in his hand, daring to sleep only during the day. I myself 
saw cartridges passed from one man to another with a 
knowing smile. Two of the leading contractors left town 
for a time, on the advice of prominent citizens that their 
lives were in danger. When I told people that Cappellini 
came to see me at the hotel alone and unguarded, they 
gasped with surprise. 
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HE contract system, which has led to such fierce hatreds 

and to such brutal murder is not the usual way of mining 
anthracite. Ordinarily anthracite is mined by a skilled 
worker, licensed by the state, who drills holes, inserts 
powder, and loosens the coal by blasting it. To help him 
with setting up props, to clean the rock and slate from the 
coal, and to load it in’small cars, he engages an assistant 
known as a miner’s laborer. Both he and his laborer are 
paid rates negotiated by the union and the company, usually 
a piece-rate, so much per ton or yard. Under circumstances 
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“The whole town has a disheveled appearance. 
rows of frame houses, gutted streets, muddy alleys” 


Drawing by Herbert Pullinger 
It is a typical mining community, 


where the mining is unusually difficult, they may both be 
paid by a fixed day-rate. 

The contract system changes all this. Although nominally 
in all things and actually for some purposes the miner and 
his laborer remain employes of the company, in daily reality 
they become employes of the contractor. Thus while the 
company continues responsible under the law in matters 
concerning workmen’s compensation, it is the contractor who 
pays them their wages and sets the pace at which they must 
work. He enjoys a free hand in developing the particular 
area assigned to him. He supplies his own machinery and 
hires his own laborers, anywhere from a dozen to a hundred. 
He pays them all on a day basis. He himself is paid on a 
tonnage basis. The greater the margin he establishes be- 
tween the amount he receives from the company for a day’s 
production and the amount he pays his men for a day’s 
work, the greater his profits. 

To the men the contract system is an unmitigated evil. 
Its abuses go to the very heart of their earnings and their 
status. On the one hand, the independent miners working 
on their own, charge that the contractor gets the best sec- 
tions of the mine. As they are paid on a tonnage basis, the 
thickness of the seam, the ease with which it can be mined, 
the presence or absence of rock or water, all affect their net 
wage. Again, they charge, foremen allot a disproportionate 
number of cars to the contractor and without adequate cars 
they cannot send coal to the surface. 

On the other hand, the men who work for the contractor 
contend that, although they are supposed to receive union 
rates, he actually pays what he pleases, and if they object 
they are told they will be fired. They further accuse the 
contractor with driving them. The contract system goes 
against the established work habits of the miner. As a piece 
worker he is independent and cherishes his freedom, When he 
has loaded two, three or four cars he may knock off. Once 
he hires out to a contractor, he is no longer his own master, 
and is compelled to work a full eight-hour day and to work 
at the pace which the contractor sets for the whole crew. 

Finally, the contract system, all the men complain, leads to 


154 


corruption. They charge that in order to secure the best 
seams and a large supply of cars, the contractors bribed 
foremen, assistant foremen and drivers; that in order to 
speed up the work they paid extra wages to some miners; 
and—the crowning outrage—to prevent any grievances from 
being filed and fought through, they got control of the local 
union by seeing to it that their friends were elected to 
office. I was told by two young miners that they were 
offered substantial sums if they would cease their agitation 
against the contract system in the meetings of Number 1703. 
But inasmuch as the contractors control a large number of 


Photograph by J. E. Russell 


Rinaldo Cappellini, President of District No. 1, United Mine Workers of America 
“vas born in Italy. He, too, had worked in the mines of Pennsylvania as a stripling. 
At fourteen a mine car ran over him, cut off his right arm at the shoulder and two 
fingers of his left hand. Handsome, emotional, a brilliant orator, he could and did 
arouse his fellow-countrymen in the labor struggles of 1920 when he and Campbell 


fought side by side... . 


jobs, they are able, without offering bribes, to exert pressure 
on the men employed by them to vote for their candidates. 
About the contract system and the grounds of their fierce 
opposition to it, then, a majority of the miners are agreed. 
But curiously enough not once has any Pittston miner 
brought one of their numerous grievances before either the 
management or the adjustment machinery established for 
just such contingencies in the labor agreement with the com- 
pany, not once though all their union officials from Rinaldo 
Cappellini to John L. Lewis have combined in urging them 
to do so. Indeed, the trouble in Pittston had its immediate 


The story of how he and Campbell broke, and of why he 
is denounced by men who formerly idolized him is the story of present-day Pittston” 
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origins in a situation entirely outside the main issue of cor| 
tracting. It began last summer, when the Pennsylvanil| 
Coal Company called in the district union officials to con 
sider Number Six Shaft of Number Six Colliery, where] 
the company said, it had lost during the last half year ni 
less than $85,000. Unless some relief were obtained eithe), 
through reduction in wages, change in the method of pay 
ment, or the introduction of the contract system, the mani, 
agement stated that it would be forced to close down thil 
particular shaft. The contracting system was not in operas. 
tion there at that time, although it had been installed in 
the other three shafts of Number Six Colliery; 

A joint committee representing the district union 
and the company visited the workings and seemed 
to approach a possible adjustment; but it could 
not secure the cooperation of the men. In De 
cember, the company finally closed the shaft down. 
Four hundred men found themselves without work. 
It was these men who, in a solid phalanx, marched 
into union meetings, overthrew the old officials of 
1703 and elected new ones. Then the murders began. 
Fearing that unless a settlement could be reached 
the victims might be multiplied, Cappellini and 
other union officials arranged a meeting with the 
company before the district conciliation board. 
This body, composed of one representative from 
each side, adjusts disputes within the district when 
all prior methods have failed. By the time the 
board met on March 1, the murders had all taken 
place. Desperate, and convinced of the importance 
of getting the men back to work, the union officials 
pled with the management to reopen the mine. 
They based their appeal on humanitarian grounds 
—the murders must be stopped. After some discus- 
sion the board recommended and the management 
agreed to reopen the mine for a period of thirty 
days, to be devoted to further investigation. But the 
employes rejected this proposal, arguing that 
inasmuch as the mine was working only three days a 
week, the period was too short to give valid results. 


OR the first time this meeting of Local 1703. 

brought out their real grievance. “We will not 
return to work,” they said, “unless and until the 
contract system is abolished.’’ ‘By this time the 
men from the three other shafts of Colliery Num- 
ber Six had also walked out on strike. ‘The one 
thousand seven hundred men stood clearly and 
solidly together for the abolition of the contractors, 

as they had done in 1920. 

’ But the district officials did not give up. They 
next referred the case to the Board of Conciliation 
for the whole anthracite industry, which receives 
for adjustment such grievances as the district boards have been 
unable to settle. Like them, it is equally representative of the 
miners and the operators, three members being appointed from 
each side. After considering the case on March 15, the board 
recommended that Shaft Number Six be reopened for thirty 
full working days—even if it meant two months or a longer 
period—so as to permit sufficient time for an adequate in- 
vestigation. As for the contract system, the board expressed 
a willingness to consider at an early date any grievance on 
that score if filed, as provided for in the agreement, by a 
miner or group of miners after they had returned to work. 


officials of the United Mine Workers in Washington. 


_ elected leaders? 
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But even this decision did not placate the men. ‘They 
remained on strike. “Their next move was an attempt to 
persuade all the employes of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany—about ten thousand men—to strike with them for 


| the elimination of the contractor in all the company’s mines. 


In this they failed. Instead, grievance committees from about 
thirty local unions, including those employes of the com- 


| pany elsewhere, joined hands in a demand for a special dis- 
_ trict convention to inquire into the murders and to consider 


generally the whole situation. 


HIS convention President Cappellini has so far refused 
to call. Meanwhile, on March 26, he and the executive 
board of District Number One met with the International 
As 
a result President Lewis wired the officials of Local 1703 
urging them to call off the strike, to return to work, and 
to present their grievances against the contractors through 
the regular channels provided in the agreement; at the 
same time he promised that the district as well as the 
national officials would do all in their power to cooperate 
in abolishing the contract system. ‘Thus far the men have 
refused to call off the strike. 
What explains the stubborn refusal of the men to abide 


_ by their constitution and their agreements? Why the tragic 


misunderstanding between the rank and file and_ their 
Why was so long-standing and widely 
recognized a grievance as the contracting system permitted 
to crystallize into such passion and hatred? Unravel the 
strands, human; economic, social, which have become so 
twisted and snarled in Pittston and you have the answer. 

Thirty-six per cent, or more than one-third, of all the 
workers engaged in Number Six Colliery come from Italy, 
almost entirely from Sicily. “To them the contract system 
is a symbol of their old bondage, of the years when they 
were forced to work in the mine for wages and under con- 
ditions against which they were helpless to protest. 

As a people, again, they are proud and with their pride 
goes jealousy. It so happens that all of the contractors in 
Number Six Colliery are Italians. In justification the man- 


agement urges that Italians can best handle Italian labor. 


Alec Campbell, leader of the insurgents, on a picnic with his family before 


he was murdered on February 28 
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Photograph by J. E. 
The funeral of Campbell, “who remained the idol of Pittston and in 
death became a martyr” 


But what happens? No one denies—although the exact 
figures are not available—that the contractor makes a hand- 
some profit. Frequently he does very little work in the 
mine; when he does, his duties are those of a gang-foreman, 
easy work in the eyes of the man who actually drills 
and loads the coal. Fellow-Italians who may have 
come in the same steerage with him, penniless as 
they were, see him now well-dressed, living in a 
spacious home of his own, expensive 
jewelry, driving about in a high-powered car, be- 
coming a political influence in the community. 
Bitter jealousy and rivalry stir the Italian patch. 
Feuds develop. Feuds bring bloodshed. 

For in their island home, the vendetta was the 
normal recourse. Living compactly in Pittston, 
with no effort by native Americans to create a new 
neighborliness in a new country, ignorant in the 
ways of American justice, they have kept up their 
old-country ways of living, thinking and feeling. 
Death to «the enemy is their idea of justice and 
retribution. The fight, moreover, must be kept 
within the group, Although the theory that gun- 
men hired by contractors did the shooting is firmly 


wearing 


advanced, not in one single case save that of Agati, 


where three insurgents voluntarily gave themselves 
up, have the murderers been apprehended. “The 
Pittston police say that (Continued on page 192) 
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The scientist studies a specimen of the race 


NTHROPOLOGY (in case you don’t 
know) is defined as the science of the human 
race—its origin, its behavior and its habits 
of thought. Just as a trained botanist gazes 
through ‘his microscope without exhorting 
his specimen to be other than it is, so the 
anthropologist makes notes on the customs of strange people 
but declines to moralize over them. In fact, instead of 
protesting against what he sees, he often describes the most 
appalling social behavior with considerable relish. “Aha!” 
he whispers from his ambush under a cocoanut tree, “they 
seem to be drowning the mother-in-law at this wedding, 
instead of burying her alive as on yesterday’s island. With 
a few more ceremonies I shall soon have enough data 
for my new book.” ‘That is how he looks at it. Science 
for science’s sake. He stretches out no hand to change 
a tribal custom. He merely asks it to sit and have its 
picture taken. 

In the spirit of this care-free inquiry, to which the best 
is like the worst, we shall attempt to describe The Girl 
Tribe, 1928 model, as some few thousands of its members 
have performed their antics before our eyes in college, con- 
ference, court, and general society. To be as scientific as 
possible with an extremely active and varied specimen, we 
shall proceed in the orderly fashion which all anthropolo- 
gists adopt when they focus their binoculars on a fresh 
jungle. ‘ 

Their notes would possibly run something like this: 
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Marriage customs 
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General reflections 


Any one who covered all 
these points relative to a 
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written a fairly ponderous volume. We must condense it 
into shorter space, and hurry on. 

Observations on the first point indicate undeniably that 
girls are good-looking. All in all, they are probably better 
looking than any others of the race. And they all look ex- 
actly alike. Experience has taught us that in a court room 
it is entirely unsafe to depend upon one’s intuitions as to 
which is the defendant. If we turn to the most guilty look- 
ing, and start encouragingly, ‘““Well, my dear, what is the 
matter?” the answer will -probably be, “Excuse me, but 
I am not the prisoner. I am a senior from the university, 
collecting material for a thesis.” Standardization of dress 
and of taste has reached such a point, that a debutante may 
look like a thief, and a neat little murderess—whose recorded 
words as she was arrested were, “Hey Eddie, pump him 
full of lead!”,—looks like a serious young bride on her 
way to market. If we hunt for differences among the tribe, 
it must be in some other quarter than their hats, their hair- 
cuts, or their hose. 

They not only look alike but they use very much the 
same language. It is not necessary to adopt a different 
dialect when shifting from a collegiate or club audience to 
that of the reformatory. In fact one does so at one’s peril. 
Simplicity of terms, and an absence of what all groups 
designate as “hot air,” is apparently the vernacular. They 
are not easily dazzled by words. Most of them are im- 
pressed by no language except what is humorous, or what 
they call “brass tacks.” Comedy or realism—one or the 
other. This in marked con- 
trast to their mothers, who 
often show as determined 
a tendency to shy away 
from either a joke, or these 
so-called “tacks,” as their 
daughters to get at them. 
“Tt looks so middle-class,” 
objects a shuddering 
mother. ‘“We are middle- 
class. Why not look so?” 
retorts the daughter cheer- 
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school because the doctor said the eye-strain was too great,” 
explains the loyal parent. “I left because I flunked every- 
thing in sight, and was too big a dub to bother with,” cor- 
rects the more accurate daughter. A student who had just 
taken a college course in psychology from a somewhat timid 
instructor, made the following comment: “We girls told 
her she had to say something about the psychology of sex, 
so she talked an hour with her eyelids drooping. Then, 
with no chance to ask questions, she wound up with this— 
‘After all, girls, what you all want from a man is reverence.’ 
What we want is reverence? My eye! We took a course 
in psychology to get that gem. And she’d been married at 
that.” What they wanted was evidently something that the 
instructor was not only not able to give, but not able to 
grasp. The two ages were shouting across a chasm, at 
which distance the language of one was distorted into 
absurdity, and of the other to vulgarity. One tribe spoke 
in symbols and sentiments. The other grimly retorted 
in science and spades called spades. They had no in- 
terpreter, and the chance of understanding was nil. 

As to family feeling, the members of the tribe 
combine great affection for their family with a 
determination to leave it at the earliest possible 
date. They love their mothers, as children 
have always done. But although they love 
her, they seldom, apparently, admire her. 

They say that she can do nothing that 
they want to do. She is affectionate but 
an innocent, occupied with dull tasks 
and helpless at important ones. They 
are strongly attached to her, but they 
love and laugh at her as at some 
fond imbecile. The movies and 
popular songs have crystallized 

the picture! Mamma is in- 
variably set forth as worn with 

homely toil, wrapped sweetly 

in a shawl. Harmless as a 

dove, but a prey to ser- 

pents. “My mother doesn’t 
understand.” ‘She hasn’t 

seen this sort of thing and 

would be shocked.” “You 

can’t talk to her without 

hurting her feelings.” “She 

never did anything inter- 

esting and is scared if we 

do.” “She wants me to 

join her club. Gosh, her 

club! My idea of nothing 

to do.” “She is so slow. 


Spends half the day doing 
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something that’s 
worth ten minutes, 
or not worth doing 
at all.” “Always dust- 
ing the ornaments. Why 
not build a bonfire with 
them?” ‘Always watch- 
ing what we do, but never 
doing anything we want to 
watch.” “I have to spend 
vacations at home, because she 

has nothing else in her life.” 
All this is not of aged or infirm 
mothers, but of women in their 
prime. They are able in body and 
mind, but their maternal program 
does not interest their daughters, 
whereas their daughters’ activities are 
of absorbing interest to them. And the 
girls are right in their complacent state- 
ment that they can do everything that they 
want to do, better than their mothers. 
What mother excels in, they refuse to 
do at all. The girls want to dress well and 
look pretty. They succeed admirably, and 
their mothers vainly attempt to rival them. 
““They’re not so bad in sport clothes. But evening 
dress is a dead give away,” commented one pitiless 
young critic on the row of patronesses. The descrip- 
tion left nothing to be added. The girls want to 
swim, drive a car, get up affairs in a hurry, stay up 
late and lose sleep without showing it, hunt up a job, 
earn money and spend it, laugh, and have as many boys 
as possible at their heels. All this they do better than 
their mothers who sit in the background and admire them. 
Even when the daughter wants to excel in some more serious 
activity, she can usually surpass her mother, if not her 
younger rivals. Grant that her mother can preside at a 
meeting, run a campaign, and count the votes, her daughter 
can usually do the same and lose less sleep over it. Not long 
ago the girls in a college choir faced the congregation in 
the midst of their Sunday anthem, when the soprano, just 
before her solo, whispered to the next girl, “I am going to 
faint, you have got to sing it.” Without comment, her 
neighbor stepped in front of her while the soprano made 
her escape, sang the solo which she had never practiced, 
risking the amazement of the director and the chance of 
making a failure of it. The rest of the choir fell into line, 
never betraying by a glance that anything was out of order, 


The girls want to swim, drive 
a car, earn money and spend 
it, laugh, stay up late and lose 
sleep without showing it, get up 
affairs ina hurry. All this they 
do better than their mothers, 
who sit in the background and 
admire them. What mothers 
excel in, they refuse to do at all 


1 


They always hoped to marry. Now they are determined 


The listeners suspected nothing. How many mothers in the 
audience would have had the skill or the assurance? “They 
might be better cooks—but who wants to cook? Better 
seamstresses—but who wants to sew? Have a keener eye 
for spots on the wallpaper, or more accurately distinguish 
veal from lamb—but as one girl said, ““You can hire a good 
Swede to do all that!” 

All this is a complete reversal of the tradition that wis- 
dom resides in the elders of the tribe, to whom the younger 
members must look for advice and patterns of behavior. In 
more primitive society this is not a tradition. It is a fact. 
The little Greek islanders marvel at their grandmother’s 
incredible speed with the spindle. They cluster around the 
proud old lady, and try in vain to imitate her. She has 
had a sixty-year start. he child of the South Seas admires 
the graceful dive of her parents into the surf, the grand- 
father’s dexterity in catching fish, the grandmother’s adroit- 
ness in making an oven, a blanket, or a decorated kettle. 
All these operations are skillful, and the children are al- 
ways novices in the presence of master workmen. A girl 
from the circus boasted, ‘The first thing I remember is see- 
ing my grandmother stand on her head on a pony racing 
round the sawdust. ‘The audience went wild and so did I. 
I wanted to be like her.’’ She wanted to be like her grand- 
mother! What chance has grandmother to challenge imita- 
tion in the modern family? ‘The contemporary girl does 
not want, of all things, to be like her. “The situation in a 
nutshell. 


OT long -ago, the occupant of a perambulator which 

we were wheeling, insisted upon making overtures to 
a young lady of about her own age, who was walking beside 
her mother. “Your baby walks very well,” we ventured, 
as the infants stared. ‘‘She stands on her head just as well,” 
was the complacent answer. “On her head? You must be 
in the circus,’ we gasped enviously. “Her father is on the 
road,’ she admitted. “Of course he practices every eve- 
ning, and the baby could balance on her head as soon as 
she could walk. She’s better at it now than I am.” We 
saw the picture perfectly. Supper over, the agile father 
shoved the table back, and presto, the trio were on their 
heads. All doing something that the neighbors could not 
do. No danger that circus or stage children will desert 
the ways of their clan; their admiration too young is fed 
upon parental exploits. Booth once said, “I never had to 
learn Shakespeare. I just stood in the wings and admired 
my parents. When I was old enough to act myself, I knew 
the lines.” Contrast with this the child of the average 
mother whose utmost skill is directed to telephoning the 
grocer, running a carpet sweeper, or shopping for ready- 
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made clothes. 
her daughter nor her granddaughter. They can do 
as well. 


of a friend, “Oh, she’s a good egg. 
good old wagon!” 
not very stimulating. 
mettled young racers. 
hearts, and turn to Gilda Gray or Gloria Swan- 
son—the only women they know of who are not 
“Wagons.” Useless to insist that the youthful 
imagination should not demand the vitamin of 
professional work well done. Imagination is what 
it is, and Pegasus must have wings. If it cannot 
feed upon the best, it will seek the second best. If mother 
declines to dazzle, then Hollywood and the sporting page 
must supply the lack. 

Father’s appeal is not much more striking. But he does 
not worry about it as much as his wife. He frankly ad- 
mires his daughter, but is baffled by her. His advice is 
profiered at intervals, and is sometimes taken. Among the 
poorer classes, he appreciates his daughter’s earning capacity 
and takes her wages. In the middle and upper classes, he 
dotes on her and leaves her alone. As to brothers and 
sisters, they are very important in the family circle. Every 
girl seems capable of an immense amount of jealousy as to 
her brother’s rights, and her sister’s accomplishments. “She’s 
the angel child! She’s always all right and I’m all wrong.” 
“Of course he can leave home, but because I’m a girl I 
have to stay and keep them company.” 

“She’s better looking, so she’s the main cheese, and gets 
all the clothes.” “Mother likes him better than she does 
me. fle can get away with murder.” ‘The wisdom of 
Solomon is apparently necessary to dole out even-handed 
justice, and parents being but human often fail, according 
to the testimony of their daughters. But after all, the 
family into which the girl is born will last but a few years. 
The future family which she hopes to create is the all-im- 
portant object of her dreams. It seems odd that it needed 
Freud to tell us that the sex interests of children begin long 
before adolescence. The 
phenomenon is directly un- 
der our noses. The follow- 
ing pertinent correspondence 
was rescued from the waste- 
basket by an observant school 
teacher, pasted together in 
what appeared to be the 
original order, and presented 
to the parents of the boy to 
be preserved for his twenty- 
first birthday—he and_ his 
“girl friend” being seven at 
the time: 


They do not allure high- 


I luv you (in the erratic 
handwriting of the male) 


Do you (brisk and very 
legible) 

I feel I’m going to spon 
(spoon?) 

(Very demure. Nothing to 
say. Asterisks!) 


When will you merry me 


May 1 1930 (clear and de- 
cided) 


These occupations dazzle neither | 


As one girl remarked indulgently of the mother © 
A kind of a} 
But “good old wagons” are | 


So they break their mothers’ | 


Hf like Ellen too (his great mistake) 

I hate you (her pencil well licked for this retort of 
a woman scorned) 

Seven years old! But the boy already philander- 
ing between two loves. And the girl with the date 
| her wedding on the tip of her tongue. Why 
ocial pessimists are so alarmed lest girls no longer 
arry, Is to us a constant mystery. It appears that 
shey never intended to do so so firmly. ‘They al- 
vays hoped. Now they are determined. In fact 
ve should advise all of their male contemporaries 
who hope to remain single to join the navy! 

A year or. two ago a girl just out of college and 
liscussing with us a possible position, remarked, “I 
want to work here for a year or two until I marry. Then 
' may have to move.” This proviso was repeated so often, 
shat we asked to meet her financé. She stared in surprise. 
‘T am not engaged to any one,” she said. “I haven’t even 
ny one in sight. I just intend to marry.” ‘To her credit 
se it said that she has carried out her plan and selected 
in excellent husband. 


NHL 


[XNOMEWHAT lower in the social scale, an attractive 
young girl who had been caught in a raid explained her 
presence in dubious company as follows: “I went to the 
ink where he’d promised to meet me, but he didn’t come. 
hen they gave me two tickets to the dance. But still he 
lidn’t come, So I taxied to his rooms to get him. I found 
ome other guys there who were drunk. So that’s how they 
ot me.” “But don’t you ever let your ‘boy friends’ get 
sway, even if they want to? Do you always hunt them 
ith a gun?” we inquired, full of sympathy for the escort 
who had vainly tried to escape to his jungle. “I knew he 
would enjoy it, if I once got him, free tickets and all,” she 
plained, adding simply, and not so irrelevantly as it 
jounds, “he’s a good-looking guy!” It’s all very well for 
he Prince of Wales or Lindbergh—who can flee, re- 
pectively, to a castle or a cloud—to make good their escape. 
ut the young men who must live on the same planet with 
lhe sisters of their friends may as well make up their minds 
o the inevitable. As a statistical but slightly muddled young 
ipeech-maker announced in our hearing, “A third of the 
irls in our shop are married,-and four thirds of them plan 
o be!” She hardly overstated it. 

_ And these girls not only plan to attach a husband, but to 
nave children—about three. Shaw, in 1903, may have writ- 
ien Man and Superman as a satire. But in 1928 it is the 
ober truth. The female of the species is looking for a 
mate. And she is feathering her nest for her young. A 
friend who was recently sending a wedding present from the 
hop, asked for a gift card that did not say “Congratula- 
tions” on it. “You congratulate the groom,” she laughed, 
‘but it is hardly proper to congratulate the bride.” “I 
know you shouldn’t,” admitted the sales- 
lady, “but I don’t know why not,” she 
mused; “TI tell you it’s a long hard strug- 
gle. I think a girl ought to be congratu- 
lated if she wins out.” But with all their 
relentless plans, the girls are just. At a 
certain conference, an earnest little blonde 
told her-audience, “I think that we edu- 


She remembered seeing her circus 
grand-mother stand on her head in 
— the ring. She wanted to be like her 
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They want as many boys at their heels as possible 


cated girls ought to have six children.” But she was laughed 


to scorn. “Six?” they jeered. ‘Who will support them?” 
Six is too many to ask a man to support. But three he must 
make up his mind to, they have decided. “They will keep a 
job and support themselves the rest of the time. But during 
the infancy of the three, he must bend to his task. Some- 
times they can help him out even then. Recently a young 
bride we know of, won a three-hundred-dollar prize for an 
exhibition dance, in an amateur contest. She raced into the 
office cloakroom, that high altar of all confidences, and shook 
her check: “I got the prize,” she shouted exultingly. 
“Now Jim and I can have a baby!” So now and then Jim 
is relieved of the necessity of supporting either wife or baby, 
if his wife is sufficiently accomplished. Scare-heads on girls 
to the contrary notwithstanding, we find them much more 
interested in planning for children than their “boy friends.” 
The latter love their babies when they are born. But the 
pastime of planning for them very far in advance, leaves 
the average young and impecunious Jim rather cold. In any 
case, why argue about the right and wrong of birth control? 
The only ones likely to be raising a family from now on, 
have made up their minds: Six is too many. ‘Three is 
about right. The girl will do what she can, and Jim must 
do the rest. “The question is settled. 

It must be understood that an abstract love of an inde- 
pendent income is not all that is at the basis of this arrange- 
ment. Rather is it a wage-earning experience, coupled with 
a complete disapproval of the way that the tribal parents 
have managed their money affairs. “Always worrying about 
money.” “Dad is always scrapping about the price of food. 
He just doesn’t know how much it costs to run the place.” 
“Mother hasn’t any comeback. She can’t draw a check. 
Doesn’t know how.” “Gee, I’ll never tease my husband 
for a nickel the way my mother has to argue with Dad.” 
“Poor Dad, he’d give her money if he could, but he’s never 
out of debt.” “Mother ought to have had her teeth fixed 
long ago, but she hates to ask for the money. How about 
Dad’s cigars?” “When Dad buys Mother a present, he 
just goes out and gets it. If she ever wants to give him 
one, she has to save it out of the housekeeping purse.” “Of 
course Mother doesn’t understand about money. ‘That’s 
why we never got ahead.” “I can go out and earn money, 
but Mother doesn’t know how. So she has to put up with 
things.” Or of a working mother, “She has to pay it all 
on the mortgage. She never gets to spend a cent of what 
she earns, the way she wants to.” Or, “She raised eight 
of us, and now she’s got a job and gets paid for what she 
used to do for nothing. It’s the first money she could ever 
spend, and she’s as tickled as a kid.” 

A more disgruntled set of young people on money mat- 
ters, it would be hard to find. (Continued on page 197) 
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SMALL make-shift shop in the second story 

of an old building, ,dedicated to the manu- 

facture of electrical measuring instruments 

for a market still so largely hypothetical 

that its first owner, facing bankruptcy, was 

glad to have Morris E. Leeds take it off 
his hands—that was the beginning of the modern Leeds 
& Northrup works in Philadelphia, which are the scene 
of my encounters “with a Quakér Employer in_ his 
Factory.” 

One of the workmen who was there at the time, re- 
members the place as comically crude. Only a few shelves 
separated the shop from the chief executive’s office. “There 
was almost no machine equipment, and no organized flow 
of work through the factory. ‘My first assignment,” he 
tells me, “was to finish a job that a former employe had 
started on twenty-five independent vibrators. I was amazed 
when I got that job. Five or six of the vibrators had been 
finished. They had been made and put together by one 
man, one at atime. Similar parts had been made all different 
sizes, shapes and forms. I found I needed a pair of small 
bench-lever shears; there wasn’t one in the shop. We didn’t 
have any kind of machine for sawing metal or insulating 
sheets; we had to use a carpenter’s saw. There was an old 
punch press but somebody decided it was no use and it 
disappeared. There were practically no standard parts. If 
an instrument got out of order, the customer had to send 
it back for repair. We had no standard parts to send him. 

Of course, he went on to explain, there was no mass 
production, no systematic coordination of effort, no team 
work. Today, hundreds of men and women in the new 
factory with its full machine equipment, while they work 
on separate standardized parts, work in unison like the 
members of an orchestra. 

These impromptu reminiscences of Mr. Roth, who is 
now shop engineer in charge of production methods, 
epitomize the history of machine industry during the past 
150 years. His description of the life in the first Leeds & 
Northrup factory reveals that splitting up of the skills of 
the all-around craftsman which has been the central pre- 
occupation of economists from Adam Smith’s day to our 
own. Because the machine not only destroyed the tradi- 
tional all-around craftsman but also undermined the culture 
which we associate with him, it acquired the reputation of 
a monster with a diabolic biological existence independent 
of the will of man and dominant over him. Only recently 
have we begun to take account of that process of human 
reintegration which Mr. Roth identifies with the factory 
of today and in which some of us see the hope of our in- 
dustrial civilization. 

That century-long process of division and reintegration 
which we associate with the machine, finds its most striking 
illustration in the case of the chief executive. For it is not 
the skills of the old-time craftsman only that have been 
affected by the increasing use of machinery; the executive 


brain has also been 
reintegrated. 

When he first went into business for himself, Morris 
Leeds as owner-manager was his own factory superintendent, 
his own treasurer, his own purchasing agent, his own sales- 
man. ‘Today, each of these major executive functions, as 
well as many minor subdivisions of them, are exercised by 
separate individuals. The men who perform parts of his 
total executive function are like externalized lobes of his 
own executive brain. They are separate individuals. To 
be effective, they need to have a large degree of freedom 
and initiative, and yet unless they work and think in perfect 
adjustment to himself, his own initiative and effectiveness 
are paralyzed. 

It was the painful consciousness of this vivisection of his 
own executive authority that at first worried him much 
more than the dismemberment of the old craft skills, and 
made him suspect a serious lack in the scheme of ideas of 
the English Quakers, who, when they preached industrial 
democracy, “visualized an ownership and visualized wage 
workers but said nothing about the in-between group— 
factory superintendents, accountants, planning engineers, 
foremen—who, if you were going to proceed in the direction 
of democratic management, were the ones who would 
logically be the first to be taken in.” 

This approach to industrial self-government from the 
executives at the top instead of from the rank and file 
at the bottom, runs counter to the cardinal principles of 
democratic fundamentalism. It is finding some dramatic 
illustration in the world of political government today. 
What are the practical arguments adduced in its support? 
By what means is it being put into operation? The devices 
with which Morris Leeds has experimented—partnership 
arrangements, employe’ stock-ownership, profit-sharing 
through executive bonuses—are not unique. Other em- 
ployers have adopted similar devices, some more, some less 
far-reaching than his. Their significance is not in their 
uniqueness, but in the fact that they illustrate a general 
trend set in motion not by a philosophy of government but 
by the practical exigencies of mechanized industry. 


subdivided, 


functionalized and 


ORRIS LEEDS was very young when he began his 

independent business career, inexperienced in the 
ways of the industrial world, somewhat terrified by the 
unpredictable hazards of a new manufacturing venture. He 
entertained no neat formulations of ways to start a 
democracy in industry or anywhere else. As a member of 
the Quaker community, he was conscientiously concerned 
to manufacture things socially useful, and as a man of 
distinct scientific bent, he was impatient to harness knowledge 
to social purpose. But his first job was to get his factory 
onto its financial feet, to discover the market for electrical 
measuring instruments, to make instruments that would be 
their own best salesman at a fair margin of profit. Strongly 
against the grain of his temperament, he decided to explore 
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Discussing the business with his assistants, the executive is, at it were, discussing it with himself 


the market for himself, to become his own sales depart- 
ment. This meant that he needed a person to manage the 
shop in his absence. Thus, even before he had developed a 
sufficient volume of business to warrant the large machine 
equipment required for mass production, he had to divide 
his executive brain and entrust one section of it to a partner. 
Straightway the germ of his later conception of the way to 
start a democracy in industry was born. Its growth was to 
be as slow and as hard beset by unforeseen difficulties as 
the growth of a child. 


IS own first contact with business, he had made as 
H employe of an instrument-importing and manufac- 
turing concern. He liked dealing with scientific instruments 
because their manufacture and sale kept him at the cross- 
roads of education and industry. He wanted his life to take 
root in the business and so he prevailed on his father to 
lend him money to enable him to become a minority stock- 
holder. This first experience as an investor gave his sense 
of justice a jolt from which it has never completely 
recovered. 

“Tt is a curious thing, the psychology of ownership,” he 
reflects. “I was very anxious to have that investment. I 
had no idea that the money my father put in there for me 
would give the company a stronger hold on me than it 
would give me on the company. It was not well managed. 
My investment shrank like wool in the rain, but there was 
nothing a small minority stockholder could do about it. 
When I went into business for myself and needed that 
money, I couldn’t get it. Young men keep coming to me 
wanting to buy shares of our stock. I always tell them 
about my experience. But it has little influence upon them. 
They want to be owners.” 

The man who joined him when he became his own sales- 
man wanted to be an owner too. Morris Leeds was de- 
termined that he would not deal with his new partner as 
he had “been dealt with. In the event this minority stock- 
holder should ever want to withdraw, he promised to buy 
his stock; and to safeguard his investment he proposed an 
arrangement by which, if they should disagree as to the 
value of the stock, they would call in an arbiter and abide 


by his decision. After some years but while the business was 
still feeling its way, his partner did decide to withdraw. 
They did disagree. They went to arbitration. It proved 
a time-wasting, nerve-racking, unsatisfactory experience, 
especially to Morris Leeds, who felt then, as he still feels, 
that the price fixed by the arbiter was unjustly high—a 
split-the-difference sort of decision, rather than one based 
on a true appraisal of the equities. 

But he could not build: the business alone. Machine 
industry makes it necessary for the owner-manager to go 
on dividing his executive function. He needed to have 
other men to work with him, to share his responsibilities ; 
and this required a certain division of his own executive 
brain—a paradoxical problem—if he were to democratize 
it and still, as the principal owner and chief executive of the 
business, keep mastery over it. How could this be done? 

He was still thinking in terms of property and the 
ownership of property rather than in terms of work. He 
had not yet clearly defined to himself why it was that he 
felt it important to share ownership with those with whom 
he found it necessary to share responsibility. He had not 
yet discovered that in our mechanized age, in our age of 
techniques as highly specialized as the new machines them- 
selves, power ultimately vests in those who are masters of 
these techniques rather than in those to whom the traditional 
law accords titular ownership. So at least it seems to me 
as I study the record. 


CCORDINGLY after examining the experience of 
other concerns he consulted not a management 
engineer but a lawyer. “What I wanted,” he explains, 
“\was a partnership arrangement organized in the form of 
a stock company. I wanted to share ownership but I didn’t 
want to be under compulsion to offer stock to everybody 
who by position was in the eligible class, nor to pro-rate 
stock according to salaries. It seemed wiser to have the 
chief owners select the people whom they wanted to have 
own stock and determine how much should be offered them, 
and then sell the stock to these selected people, not give it 
to them in:the form of a bonus or anything else.” 
What the lawyer proposed was a trusteeship under which 


a few trustees acquired all the stock of the corporation, 
which they might reissue to selected individuals in three 
jdistinct forms: investors’ shares which, like ordinary pre- 
ferred stock and bonds, are without voice except when the 
‘business fails to meet guaranteed dividends or interest; 
employe shares issued only to individuals actively engaged 
‘in the business; and converted shares into which employes 
leaving the business must convert their common shares at a 
price mathematically pre-determined by the average earnings 
jover a period of years immediately preceding their con- 
‘version. These converted shares draw a fixed and preferred 
‘dividend but, like the preferred, have no vote except when 
the dividend is not paid. This arrangement satisfactorily 
‘solved the problem of justice to the minority stockholder 
iwho wants his money when he withdraws from the business, 
but it left unsolved the larger problem whose felt, but 
ill-defined, pressure was the real occasion for the sharing 
of ownership, 

Morris Leeds had imagined that under this trustee 
arrangement those who most intimately shared his executive 
function would acquire stock rapidly enough to make their 
dividends satisfy their sense of what was due them beyond 
their salaries as sharers in the owner-manager’s responsi- 
bilities. “But,” he told me, “I very promptly had the 
|experience that this did not happen. The stock distribution 
‘lagged behind the contribution to management which the 
| individuals made and the right which they thereby acquired 
to a larger share of profits than would come to them through 


their stock.” 


ERE was a new phase of the problem; not a matter 
of abstract justice, but something inherent in the 
realities of divided management. 

His next step—the next step in the formulation of his 
conception of the way to start a democracy in industry—was 
to develop a bonus plan which he had already started in a 
tentative way with the three or four men who most obviously 
shared his major executive responsibilities. But again these 
bonuses, as it seems to me, were conceived in terms of 
| property rather than in terms of function, although Morris 
Leeds raises a question at this point. They were related to 
the amount of money which these salaried executives figured 
they made for the business rather than to the character and 
weight of the executive responsibilities they carried. They 
represented the kind of profit-sharing that a wise Hunting 
Age chieftain might have practiced with his ablest lieu- 
tenants in war and the chase. They awakened envy, the 
spirit of rivalry, inter-executive competition, and failed to 
inspire that cooperation which is essential to the best 
conduct of a scientifically mechanized industry. Who 
could justly say that the volume of sales or econ- 
omics in manufacture, upon which these bonuses 
were based, were results of the ability and 
enterprise of these few alone among the 
many who shared executive responsi- 
bility, from the factory superin- 
tendent down through the fore- 
men and their shop assistants? 
What would happen when 
these favored ones would 
have to pass on policies ~ 
good for the whole 
organization in the 
long run, but which, 
for the time being, 
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A Ebautine Age chieftain shares profits with his lieutenants 
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would cut down the size of their bonuses? When, due to 
the rapid growth of the business during the War and the 
years immediately following, the bonus figures got wildly 
out of proportion to salaries, the stockholders groaned and 
the minor executives waxed sore. For the first time in the 
history of the factory, the foremen who had no share in 
these bonuses, held meetings outside the factory and showed 
symptoms of incipient revolt. 


NASMUCH as these foremen were receiving incomes 
I that compared very favorably with those of foremen in 
similar factories in the Philadelphia market, Morris Leeds 
was perplexed at their action. “But,” he told me, “we had 
an evening together. I heard their statement of dissatis- 
faction but could not make anything very definite out of it, 
except to realize that there was dissatisfaction. I was at a 
loss to reply and so waited for two or three weeks and then 
had another meeting with them. I told them then that in 
comparison with other foremen in Philadelphia they were 
being well paid, that their jobs were relatively light because 
of the comparatively small number of people they had to 
manage, that they were the interpreters of the policy of 
the management to the people under them, and that the 
only suggestion I had to make in order that they might 
feel more satisfied with their jobs was squarely to put it 
up to them to see that their own jobs were better done and 
that a better feeling was maintained throughout the plant. 
As I recall it, I got practically no come-back to that state- 
ment. Nothing specific was done; yet from that time on 
the situation began to clear up.” 

“But,” I asked, “you did later reenforce your statement 
by bringing to bear upon the dissatisfaction of the foremen 
the modified bonus plan?” His answer was, “Yes.” 

In meeting this crisis, Morris Leeds now took counsel 
not of a lawyer but of the going functional constitution of 
the factory as it had been shaped by the use of machines, 
by mass production, by the division of work and the cor- 
responding division of the executive brain. Wuith the center 
of his attention shifted from ownership to functional re- 
sponsibility, it became inevitable that sooner or later every 
one in the organization, from the president and general 
manager to the foremen and their assistants, who exercised 
executive functions, would have to be included in the 
executive bonus group, and that the bonuses would have to 
bear some clear relation to the weight of executive re- 
sponsibility which each recipient carried. 

His first step was to discontinue individual bonuses 
altogether and to establish a single bonus fund in recog- 

nition of the oneness of the total executive function. His 
next step was to devise a formula for the division of 
the fund which would express the relative im- 
portance of the executive responsibility which 

each individual, or group of individuals at 
any particular executive level, carried. This 
stage in the growth of Morris Leeds’ con- 
ception of the way to start a democracy 
in industry was not without high- 
temperatured growing-pains. “In- 
cidentally,” runs the record of 
his answers to my questions, 
“that was one of our rather 

searching experiences. I 

wrote a note on the matter 

to those of my associates 

(Continued on page 200) 
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A SKYSCRAPER @ESHEALING 


OWERING above Riverside Drive at 168 Street, 

the New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hos- 
pital is one of the most picturesque buildings of the 
new Medical Center, furnishing an example of that 
necessary medical cooperation discussed by Mr. Davis 
on the following pages: “Hospital and clinic have 
moved into the foreground of late years, not only as 
a place where patients are to be served but as the or- 
ganization through which physicians learn to use their 


tools, to keep them sharp and devise new ones.” Othe 
units in the Medical Center include the College o 
Physicians and Surgeons and the School of Denta 
and Oral Surgery of Columbia University, Presbyteriai 
Hospital and its School of Nursing, the Neurologica 
Institute, the Squier Urological Clinic, Vanderbil 
Clinic, the Babies’ Hospital, Sloane Hospital for Wom 
en, and the finely equipped Harkness Pavilion fo 
private patients. 


AID a young physician who had secured his 
M.D. from one of the best medical colleges 
in. the United States: “After graduation I 
had a year’s internship in a first-class hospital 
in this city and then six years of struggle to 
get ahead in practice. I am beginning to get 

12 way, but it is slow work. The hardest thing was 

© come out of that hospital where experienced men could 

ive skilled service to every patient whose study, I, as intern, 
an; where the laboratories were ready at command for 
jagnosis, and the fine service of the nurses for the care of 
desperately. sick. In the homes of my patients none of 
ese helps were available, and for patients who came to 
yw office, I could not afford the equipment I had been 
tained to work with, nor were many of my patients able 

a pay for laboratory tests or for consultations at private 

ates.” 

It must always be true that an outstanding factor in 

god medical care is the skill and personality of the phy- 

ician. But to make his skill and personality effective 
owadays, the physician must have the tools to work with, 
nd these tools are expensive. 

A few years ago I visited a man of fifty, for twenty 
ears a physician in an agricultural section of Massachusetts, 
tho might have been a model for the beloved physician in 
ide the Bonnie Briar Bush. He had a comfortable 


ractice, a secure and enviable social position. But he worked 
ong hours, traveled long distances in all kinds of weather 
nd felt increasingly the pinch of competition with nearby 
ities. This is the position of the country doctor today. On 
he average, a man past the prime of life, he finds the cream 
and specialists of 


if local practice skimmed by the hospitals 
ities and towns, himself cut 
ff from hospital work and 
pportunities for consultation 
vith other doctors. The 

mmission on Medical 
tducation said in its report 
ast year: “The present 
ral situation in itself is 
not alarming but many com- 
unities will shortly be 
vithout a resident physician 
if the current trend of 
graduates to locate in the 
cities continues.” 

Is it any wonder that the 
voung doctor, trained to 
work with the modern tools 
of his profession, will not 
usually go where these can- 


The Doctor’s Kit of Tools 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


showed that 57.6 per cent had located in cities of 50,000 and 
over, which contain only about 30 per cent of our popula- 
tion, while less than 20 per cent had gone to towns of under 
5.000 or to rural areas. Doctor Jabez N. Jackson, of 
Kansas City, said in his address as president of the American 
Medical Association in May, 1927: 

A generation ago the physician of even a small community 
could make a respectable living annually in the treatment of 
a few diseases. Typhoid, malaria and the summer dysenteries 
alone kept one pretty busy through a considerable part of a 
year, and his horse and buggy for transportation, with his own 
limited senses for diagnosis, and a saddle-bag of medicines for 
treatment were his complete equipment. Often he guessed— 
and guessed well for his training—and nothing more was ex- 
pected. Now he must be equipped with at least the essentials 
of a laboratory; must cover a larger territory in an automobile; 
must have the aid of a nurse in severe illness; and finally, 
must refer a large and perhaps the most valuable part of his 
business to a specialist better equipped or to a hospital where 
facilities are at hand. 


E can sum up the doctor’s “tools” for modern medical 

Wy practice as: professional equipment ; technical person- 
nel ; cooperative service. Without equipment in office, hospital, 
clinic and laboratory, many of the resources of modern 
medicine are unavailable. Without trained personnel— 
nurses, dietitians, social workers, physiotherapists, laboratory 
technicians—the doctor can have neither the time nor 
usually the skill-to do his work. Without cooperative service 
with other physicians, he will fail to do justice to those 
patients who need more of the science and art of medicine 
than can be carried by any one man under his hat. 

A serviceable microscope can be had for $100; apparatus 
for x-ray work for $5,000. Laboratory equipment would 
run from a few hundred 
dollars to many thousands, 
depending on the kind and 
amount of work to be under- 
taken. Extensive equipment 
is not only more expensive 
than the average doctor can 
afford, it requires technically 
trained personnel to utilize 
it, and a larger practice 
than most physicians possess 
in order to utilize it fully. 
Cooperation and organiza- 
tion become necessary. 

In these facts lie one of 
the chief reasons why the 
hospital and clinic have 
moved so far into the fore- 
ground of late years, not 


not be found? Of the gradu- 
ates of the chief medical 
schools of the country in 
1920, a report by Dean 
Weiskotten of Syracuse 
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Walter Bobbette’s painting of an older régime recalls the family 
doctor whose equipment filled only a handbag. Yet his skill 
and personality remain enduring factors in medical service 
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only as a place where pa- 
tients are to be served, but 
as the organization through 
which physicians learn to use 
their tools, keep them sharp 
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and devise new ones. The fact that at least 80 per cent of 
the bedside care of the sick is furnished at home does not 
disp!ace the hospital from this significant position. 

It has been questioned how much of the medical service 
needed by people demands a full set of “tools.” Cannot a 
large proportion of patients be diagnosed and treated suc- 
cessfully by the individual practitioner with his stored mind 
and trained perceptions, with the use of very simple treat- 
ment? Are specialists and laboratories over-used? Ques- 
tionnaires sent by the Commission on Medical Education to 
500 recent graduates in communities of 50,000 or less dis- 
tributed throughout the country, led to this summary of 
their opinion: “Most of the illnesses [presented by patients] 
are not difficult of diagnosis or treatment and probably 90 
- per cent can be cared for by competently trained practitioners 
with modern equipment and facilities.”’ Somewhat similar 
sentiments have been voiced within the last ten years by 
such prominent physicians as Frank Billings and Arthur D. 
Bevan. It is difficult, however, to reconcile these statements 
with the facts that the physical examination of many thou- 
sands of supposedly well persons has shown that half or 
more are advised to seek care from a dentist; 20 to 25 per 
cent from nose, throat and ear specialists; 20 per cent from 
eye specialists and 10 per cent or more from surgeons; and 
that some cellege health services show that even among so 
healthy a group as young college men and women, 
x-rays are used for diagnosis in over 15 per cent of all 
cases. 

When the patient’s: disease is such that one physician’s 
personal interest, skilled eye, ear and hand, and simple equip- 
ment can find its nature and treat it, he can render good 
service. But when the patient has a fractured arm or an 
obscure “indigestion” which needs an x-ray; or a bladder 
condition which needs looking into with a cystoscope; eye 
symptoms requiring an opthalmologist; lung symptoms 
which may be tuberculous; a skin disease that needs light 
therapy; a form of behavior which can be improved, if at 
all, only by a psychiatrist and his social worker—in such 
cases one isolated physician can hardly meet the need. 

Undoubtedly there is good ground for the growing body 
of conservative medical opinion which holds that the use of 
laboratories and specialists is sometimes carried farther than 
is justified by the patient’s condition or means. The con- 
fusions of specialism from the point of view of the patient 
have been referred to in an earlier article. But to condemn 


the over-use or unorganized use of laboratories, specialists 
and consultants, is not to say that these are rarely required. 
The problem is economic as well as medical, and it is not 
merely a matter of percentages. 

The well-trained modern physician may fairly challenge 


How 


the community with the two following questions: 
far are the tools of modern medical 
practice available to doctors? What 


Proposed new building which will 
bring under one modern roof-— 
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proportion of doctors are able to use these tools if they he 
them? : 

To these, the layman may add: How far can the toe 
of medical practice, when available, be paid for by t 
patients who need them? 

It is obvious that providing a full kit of SF, even 
the first type (material equipment), is beyond the mea: 
of nearly all individual physicians and that if a number a 
them must join by organizing a group clinic and associate, 
hospitals and maintaining these on a business basis, the. 
paying patients must meet the cost of both capital inves 
ment and overhead. Doctor Jackson said later in the sary 
presidential address: ‘““The community of the future thy 
expects modern medical service must expect to furnish t} 
essential necessities for such services. The laboratory, th 
hospital and the opportunity for cooperation become hency 
forth the prime problem of medical practice.” 

A majority of the 150,000 practicing physicians in th 
United States today have no access to the 8,000 hospita’ 
and allied institutions. This is partly, of course, because m 
hospitals exist in many small towns and rural areas. I 
1925, 1,354 out of 3,069 counties in the United States, 
44 per cent, had none. But in many cities and towns whic 
have hospitals, a large proportion of physicians have ne 
been appointed members of their medical staffs. Hence 
these doctors may not utilize the hospitals to advance thei 
skill, to render charitable service to ward patients, or t 
treat paying private patients. In New York City, 44 pe 
cent of the physicians have no appointment on the staff o 
any hospital or out-patient clinic. 


N middle-sized and small communities, the proportion o 
doctors who have hospital appointments is generall 

larger than in the great cities and it is increasing, becaus 
the newer hospitals are more and more organized witl 
“open” staffs, in whose privileges all reputable members o 
the local profession may share. Taking the country as : 
whole, however, it is probable that only about half of th 
physicians have access to hospitals; for the remainder, th 
best tools of their jobs are near at hand but out of reach 
or, for many country doctors, not available at all. 

It is obvious that a hospital can more easily maintain : 
high standard with a small staff, than with a large hetero 
geneous group of doctors with varying standards and abilitie 
as to cooperation. But it does not follow that this is bette 
for the community or for the medical profession in the lon 
run. How shall hospital privileges be broadened withou 
endangering efficiency? ‘There is no more crucial point i1 
the modern doctor’s dilemma. 

What proportion of doctors are able to use modern tools 
if they have them? One does not search for statistics ot 
a point so delicate. The general publi 
does not appreciate that, of the 16: 


—the New York Hospital-Cor 
nell Medical College Associatior 
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medical colleges in the United 
States in 1906, nearly half were 
profit-making or otherwise unde- 
sirable institutions which closed 
their doors or were absorbed with- 
in the next fifteen years, and that 
these medical schools did not train 
doctors to use modern tools. Some 
men doubtless overcame the de- 
fects of their education, and un- 
doubtedly there are graduates of 
the best colleges who have not 
lived up to the standards of their 
Alma Mater. All that can be 
said is the truism that there are doctors and doctors. 

It is significant that an analysis in several cities of phy- 
siclans having appointments on hospital staffs shows that 
of the physicians who graduated from low-grade schools (as 
classified by the American Medical Association) a much 
smaller proportion had membership on hospital staffs than 
among the graduates of better schools. The more recent 
graduates of the better schools show the larger proportion 
of staff members. Of the specialists, practically all were on 
hospital staffs. Of the general practitioners in Rochester, 


New York, less than one-fifth, graduated previous to 1900, 
were on hospital staffs; only 30 per cent of the graduates 
between 1900 and 1910; while of the graduates between 
IQII and 1922, over 63 per cent had hospital appointments. 

The growing complexity of the business of doctoring has 
borne particularly hard also upon the general practitioner 
working among patients of moderate means. He feels keenly 
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This design for a small hospital is one of a number prepared by the Duke Endowment 
of Charlotte, N.C., to help meet the needs of the physicians who have no access to 


hospitals—‘“‘the best tools of their jobs.” 


the disproportion between his fees and those of the specialist. 
One man in Brooklyn, another in Chicago, expressed them- 
selves almost identically: “I know something about my 
patients, for I try to be their family physician so far as 
they'll let me. But when they go to specialists, what do 
the specialists know? In go per cent of the cases, specialists 
know nothing and inquire nothing about the circumstances 
of their patients. I can ask $2 or $3 for an office visit; 
their rates are $5 or $10.” 

And laboratory charges likewise: A well-trained and con- 
scientious physician wants tests for patients for which he 
knows they cannot pay commercial laboratory rates. Such 
tests or x-rays may be important, sometimes essential, in 
determining a diagnosis or in guiding the course of treat- 
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Built with the help of the Commonwealzh Fund, the Southside Community Hospital, solves the dilemma 
, of the medical men of Farmville, Virginia, who, with other rural doctors have found providing a full 
kit of tools is beyond the means of nearly all individual physicians 


ment. If the patient cannot pay for them, and therefore 
cannot have them, he may suffer irretrievably. The con- 
scientious doctor may refer such a patient to a hospital or 
a clinic where the tests will be made for a nominal fee or 
for nothing. But then the hospital or the clinic generally 
assumes the treatment of the patient and the doctor loses 
the case. What a conflict between his professional con- 
science and his financial interest! 

There is even greater conflict when the highest fees come 
in, as for major surgical operations. Said Dr. A.: 


As a general practitioner, I spend five home visits and much 
anxious thought on sick Mr. Jones. I decide that he probably 
has gall-stones and needs an operation. He does not know a 
surgeon and at his request I suggest Dr. X, a competent sur- 
geon. Mr. Jones acts gratefully on my suggestion, goes to the 
hospital where Dr. X operates, and after less than three weeks 
Jones is back in his home where I can look after his con- 
valescence. The bill Jones expects from me is for ten visits 
at $5 apiece, or $50. The bill he gets from the sur- 
geon is $300. Thus Jones pays altogether $350. 
What I did took a great deal more time than the 
surgeon required for the operation and its after-care 
in the hospital; and the responsibility for the diag- 
nosis was largely mine. Is it fair that my fee should 
be one-sixth of his? 


The comment of a well-known surgeon upon 
this case brings out another point of view: 


The general practitioner was paid his usual fee 
for visits, and doubtless really had less responsibility 
than if he had been treating the patient for influenza 
or pneumonia and had paid the same number of 
visits. In the latter case he is assuming all the 
responsibility as to both diagnosis and treatment, 
whereas in the former, if the patient is referred to 
a capable and conscientious surgeon the diagnosis is 
checked up and the surgeon operates on his own 
responsibility and his own diagnosis, giving of course 
due weight to the opinion of the general practitioner. 
The slightest slip in the technic of the gall-bladder 
operation may mean the death of the patient. 


Yet surgeons as well as general practitioners recognize 
that temptation to split fees does exist. The American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and other professional bodies have set 
themselves firmly against the practice whereby the surgeon 
pays 25 to 50 per cent of his fee to the practitioner who sent 
him the case. It is evident that such a system tempts the 
practitioner to refer his patient to the surgeon who will give 
the largest percentage, and to encourage unnecessary opera- 
tions. 

Each of the eight thousand members of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and the medical staffs of more than one 
thousand hospitals on the approved list of the college, must 
sign a pledge not to divide fees. Obviously, if the patient 
and his family knew that the (Continued on page 195) 
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An etching of Bleecker Street from the cap-factory 


The Boy Who Was a Cap-Maker 


UT of Russian Poland came a little boy, hold- 
ing tightly to the hand of a tall, bearded 
man. Elias Grossman’s father was bringing 
him and his little sister to America. Elias 
had studied English by himself from a vo- 
cabulary book, at home in the poor village, 

and recognized a few words when-he reached bewilder- 
ing Manhattan. They went to live in the heart of New 


York’s lower East Side, near the 
Henry Street Settlement, and Elias 
at once started in at Public School 75. 

The boy had always been drawing 
what he saw—Russian peasants, the 
village houses, cattle and the fields— 
and when he heard of Cooper Union 
and night-classes in drawing, he got a 
letter trom his teacher, and applied 
at once. There were difficulties—he 
was too young, he spoke little English 
—but he overcame them and regis- 
tered for both courses, studying there 
five nights a week for four years, 
going to school by day. 

But the school used plaster casts 
for models, and Elias wanted to draw 
from life; and he wanted to be an 
etcher. At half-past nine when the 
Cooper Union class was dismissed, 
he hurried home, where old men, 
picked up in the parks, would pose 
for him until midnight. And always 
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Pencil sketch made in a park 


he sketched everything that caught his interest—faces, 
faces, faces, or bits of houses and streets. 

Necessity now forced the boy to earn, and he was 
taken on at his uncle’s factory. 
stitched caps and at night attended the Educational Al- 
liance where he drew from posed models and studied 
etching. Twelve years Elias Grossman lived for art and 
struggled to live. Insummer, when the cap factory closed 


All day long he 


down, he would work fourteen hours 
a day as a waiter in a country hotel, 
and sketch trees, clouds, boats and 
summer boarders. 

Then, like sudden sunrise, came re- 
cognition. In 1917, two of his pic- 
tures were shown at an exhibition at 
John Wanamaker’s from which many 
had been rejected. In 1918, work of his 
was hung by the National Academy, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 
And now in 1928, a one-man exhibi- 
tion has just been held at the Milch 
Galleries, New York. 

Two years ago, Mr. Grossman went 
back to his native land—since the 
War a part of Poland—and saw his 
mother for the first time in eighteen 
years. He visited France, the Austrian 
Tyrol, and Italy where in addition to 
Roman and Venetian scenes, he made 
portraits of Ambassador Fletcher, and 
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A crayon study 
of a chicken 
butcher of 
Horodetz 


of Mussolini who gave him forty hours of his much- 
demanded time and autographed the first proof, which 
has recently been sold at a high price to a Baltimore 
collector. 

Elias Grossman has arrived, but his success has not 
altered his sense of human value. While at Brest- 
Litovsk, a city in dire poverty and war ruin, he con- 
tracted an infection and was sentto the hospital. The 
place was filthy, crowded, and filled with patients dying 
in great numbers. As he recovered, he asked questions 
of the surgeon in charge—Why were there so many 
dying? Why was the equipment so poor? People were 
dying, he was told, because there were no instruments 
with which to operate. Equipment was lacking beeause 


there was no money to be found with which to procure 
new or even to keep in working order the facilities in- 
stalled before the War. 

Determined to make further return for the saving of 
his own life, Mr. Grossman plans to devote the proceeds 
of the sale of part of his etchings to the purchase of sur- 
gical instruments which he will take, when he sails in 
June, and himself present to the hospital at Brest- 
Litovsk. 

Art is not his only creative channel, and the emo- 
tion which so readily sought expression in action of 
this sort roots, perhaps, in the help given him, a stranger 
in New York’s East Side, and deeper still, in the love 
and faith of his parents.—G. H. H. 
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Still Rises the Tide Against War 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


PON an occasion into the details of which I 
shall not enter, I put in my plea of confes- 
sion and avoidance: 

“But I didn’t mean to!” 
“Probably not,” my father said. ‘What 
this is for is that you didn’t mean not to.” 

The subsequent proceedings are incompetent, irrelevant 
and immaterial; but the point of that reply goes straight 
to the subject of world peace. 

Peace is not a formula or legal arrangement; it is a state 
of mind. Nations sometimes find themselves in war when 
none of them means to; it is far less likely when all of them 
“mean not to.” The encouraging things these days are the 
evidences in all directions that the people of the world “mean 
not to.” Against this increasingly evident determination 
there appear many efforts to thwart it—on the part of those 
whose game and profit is in war, of muddlers and mischief- 
makers, of the general pessimists—but it moves on. 

In Washington the other day I was told that nobody there 
could remember such an avalanche of public sentiment as 
that which overwhelmed the first exorbitant demands of 
the navy crowd. I saw form letters which senators had 
been obliged to issue in self-defending protest to their con- 
stituents against the assumption that they might be led to 
support that exuberant raid upon the Treasury. There is 
something pathetic in the contrast between the flamboyant 
arrogance with which the big-navy boomers announced that 
they would brook no interference with their program, even 
from the President, and the panic in which they were glad 
to accept the revised estimate of less than half. ‘There were 
gloomy moments when they feared they might get nothing 
at all. 


ANY factors combined to actuate that public protest— 
not all of it was anti-war sentiment. It was clearly 
perceived by those concerned about flood-control, farmers’ 
relief, rivers and harbors, highway development, education 
and other rational activities of government, that any such 
expenditure for military purposes would spell the starvation 
of these things. At this hour we are spending some $2,000,- 
Ooo a day on army and navy—vastly more than that on all 
the budgets ensuing from wars, past, present and prospective. 
But underlying all is the growing realization that war 
as an instrument of international policy is doomed to go 
the way that dueling and trial by torture have gone. The 
growing realization also that another world war would mean 
the suicide of civilization. ; 


E have come a long way since the installation of 
the Bryan treaties of fifteen years ago (1913-14). 
In their day they were thought to be very advanced, even 
utopian. Mr. Bryan did not venture—perhaps it hardly 
occurred to him—to suggest the complete renunciation of 


war; all he did was to provide for a period of suspension 
of action, a margin of time for cooling off. Now comes 
Secretary Kellogg with a definite proposal to all the great 
nations to renounce war altogether. ‘The original sugges- 
tion of M. Briand that war be outlawed as between France 
and the United States, now is being submitted on the part 
of both, to Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan. With- 
out the active or passive participation of one or more of these, 
war on a large scale could not be carried on anywhere. It 
is the fashion in some quarters to sniff cynically at Mr. 
Kellogg’s efforts; to regard his interchange with M. Briand 
as solemn bluffing. Senator Borah does not share this atti- 
tude, nor believe the efforts futile. As he said the other day: 

At present we have a network of treaties and understand- 
ings relative to peace—arbitration treaties, conciliation treaties, 
the Hague Tribunal, World Court, peace machinery of the 
League of Nations, peace machinery of Locarno. The effect 
of the Kellogg proposal is a solemn pledge to let all this 
machinery work. 


R. BORAH adds, however, the crucial point—peace 
M is a state of mind; of the public opinion of the na- 
tions, of the world: 

Tradition, customs, fears, hatreds, fixed habits, and institu- 
tions cannot be dispelled overnight through the necromancy 
of words. 

Given the “will-to-war,” the state of mind continually 
provoked by fearful and pessimistic attitudes, race prejudice, 
mischievous gossip about our neighbors in the world, sneers 
at efforts to lubricate international relations, then treaties, 
mere words-on-paper, will be juggled, evaded, swept aside, 
as they were in the last war. Mr. Kellogg said it, March 
15 to the Council on Foreign Relations: 

In addition to treaties there must be an aroused public 
conscience against the horrors and frightfulness of war. 

Of the Bryan treaties, those with France, Great Britain, 
Japan, Norway and Portugal terminate this year; those with 
Chile, Ecuador, Haiti, Peru and Uruguay run “until de- 
nounced’; the treaty with Holland expires next year 
(March) ; that with Sweden runs until March, 1930. In 
addition to these there are other treaties in various stages of 
progress or suspension. It is the psychological moment. 


O this is peculiarly the time for agitation in the 
interest of the world’s will-to-peace. Peculiarly mis- 
chievous: just now+—and probably that is the underlying, 
more or less unrealized reason for it—are all the kinds of 
effort to embitter international relations; including the 
obtinate broom-work of the militarists to sweep back the 
rising tide of international friendship, to minimize all 
tendencies and measures to substitute conciliation for 
swashbuckling. 
This “broom-work,” the deliberate attempt to keep hatred 
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alive, takes many forms. Lord Birkenhead, secretary of state 
for India in the present British cabinet, lately took occasion 
in the London Daily Telegraph to protest against the pro- 
duction in England of the film Dawn, dealing with the 
martyrdom of Nurse Cavell. Aside from the alleged his- 
torical inaccuracy of the dramatization, Lord Birkenhead 
goes to the essence of it: 

What would Nurse Cavell herself have said? The true 
purposes of this sainted woman—her only message to the 
world—are engraved on her memorial: “Patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bitterness for any one.” 

In this case, as in most of the others, the purpose is private 
profit. Lord Birkenhead puts his finger on that: 

Does any one suppose that the woman who, at the very 
moment of her agony, could speak like this, would permit her 
death to be commercialized, with the certain result that the 
bitter memories associated with it would be kept alive and 


fertilized so as to prevent the sweet restoration of friendship 
and good relationship between the nations of the world? 


HIS is no academic question for sentimentalists. It is 

horribly practical. Brutal statistics just published by a 
League of Nations committee show that something like 
37,000,000 human beings are not alive now who would have 
been alive but for the world war. Ignore if you will the 
21,000,000 decrease of births from this cause, on the theory 
that the world can tolerate that slowing down of population 
increase; remains a total of 10,000,000 casualties in the 
field and at least 6,000,000 civilian deaths induced by war 
privations. What would not the world be doing now in the 
face of a threat of 16,000,000 deaths due to flood, famine, 
pestilence or earthquake? How volunteers would rush to 
serve the Red Cross, how purses would open! 

To just such staggering catastrophe as this, contributes 
every effort to stifle the movement toward international 
cooperation and understanding; every cynical sneer, every 
mean and mischievous interpretation placed upon overtures 
of neighbors; every callousness of the hard-boiled ‘‘optimist”’ 
who “doesn’t care what happens so long as it doesn’t happen 
to him.” But in the long run it does happen to him! Every 
“gold star’ in America is the measure of the interest of that 
home in that assassination at Sarajevo in Herzegovina. 


HE movement toward peace sweeps on. Representative 
erie Massachusetts, a Republican headliner who 
might have been expected to soft-pedal on the eve of the 
presidential campaign, insists upon reviving the World 
Court issue; introducing a resolution suggesting to the 
President “the advisability of a further exchange of views 
with the signatory states in order to establish whether the 
differences can be satisfactorily adjusted.” For two years 
the administration has left unanswered the request of the 
nations members of the court that we make clear the mean- 
ing of our “fifth 
tion” to our agreement to 
enter the court. The thing 
will not, cannot sleep. The 
sentiment in this country 
favoring our participation in 


reserva- 


STILL RISES THE TIDE AGAINST WAR | 


dam, it will overwhelm all opposition, and carry us, m 
only into the court, but into the League of Nations as = | 

Spain, nearing the end of the two years’ interval befo. 
her resignation from the League of Nations could take effec 
has withdrawn that notice and returns to her place. Braz 
shows signs of wavering in her like determination, expresse 
at the same time. Argentina, long cool toward the leagv 
though still a member, exhibits uneasiness in her isolatiov 
like a truant schoolboy peeking in at the window. 


N OUR own country, interest in both the World Cou: 
] and the league itself is far greater than it is customar 
to suppose. In several journeys that I have made myse™ 
during the past winter to the Middle West and the Soutl 
on mere business and to discuss other matters, I never haw 
been able to escape the demand that I talk about internations 
affairs, and in particular about the League of Nations as 
saw it during residence at Geneva for extended perioc’ 
during the past four years. Men and women—young peopl 
especially—have insistently demanded all the informatio: 
that I could give. Interest in the subject steadily increases 

The fact is that the conscience of our people—it is a ver’ 
sensitive conscience, too—is by no means easy about our re 
lations with this institution, begun upon American initiative 
and deserted at the behest of American party politics. Thi 
heart of the American people believes in what the League o 
Nations stands for. Much of the bitterness shown in publi 
comment is due to our sense of shame at the false position it 
which we find ourselves. We are restless on the outside, it 
company with Mexico, Turkey and Soviet Russia, while th 
rest of the world is practicing what we have preached. 


T is much less than a year since Dwight W. Morrow 

went to Mexico as ambassador, and almost overnigh 
transmuted into friendly human relationship the bitte: 
truculence which previously had characterized the conduc 
of our representation there. Almost instantly the new spirit 
did its magic. Tension relaxed, and now the whole ter 
years’ controversy seems to be over. While concession: 
have been made on both sides, the petentialities for discord 
even violence, still exist for the trouble-maker; each natior 
has the same armed force, the same interests ready to profit 
by misunderstanding. Only the spirit of intercourse ha: 
changed. There is a different state of mind. And that i 
everything. : 

The failure of the disarmament conference at Geneva i: 
disappointing, but it should surprise no one. Little will 
come of such conferences as long as they are in the hand: 
of professional warriors who think and talk in terms o! 
war and the presuppositions of war. Even so, the doo: 
was left open for further conference. And the thing 
most important to remember is that behind and above 
all this muddling is the wil 
of the world, which already 
has created machinery fo! 
a new fashion of handling 
subjects of discord. Never 
in all history has humanity 


this institution for the or- 
derly judicial settlement of 
international disputes is 
stronger than ever. It, banks 
up against the day when 
perhaps suddenly, as in the 
bursting of the Los Angeles 


had so good a _ hope, sc 
sound reason for it. Against 
the steadily rising tide 
military-minded folk wield 
their brooms in vain. More 
than ever before, the world 
“means not to.” 


NEMPLOYMENT is still “in the news.” 

Even the spring-time ‘revival of business 

activity” and political distortion on one side 

or another cannot stifle public concern over 

our startled realization that an abnormal 

number of American workers are involun- 

tarily jobless. (See Survey Graphic for March.) Current 

discussion of the 1928 unemployment situation tends to focus 

} on three main considerations. The first is the baffling effort 
to discover its extent. 

Secretary of Labor Davis reported to the Senate, in 
response to Senator Wagner’s resolution, that there are 
1,874,050 jobless workers in the United States today. This 
figure, Secretary Davis stated, was arrived at by Ethelbert 
Stewart, commissioner of labor statistics, “by the most care- 
ful computation methods available.” Senator Shipstead 
pointed out that Mr, Stewart had reached no such con- 
clusion; that. he had merely declared that the shrinkage in 
employment between 1925 and 1928, on the basis of those 
employed in transportation and manufacturing in 1925, was 
7.43 per cent, or 1,874,050. Taking the same statistics, 
making 1920 instead of 1925 the base, Senator Shipstead 
arrives at a total unemployment figure of 8,331,170! The 
| Labor Bureau, Inc., allowing for shrinkage in employment 
between 1923 and 1925, for population growth, movement 
from country to city and our “normal unemployment” of 

1,000,000, suggests that Secretary Davis’ recent report in- 

dicates that there are 5,790,000 jobless, though holding that 

its own earlier estimate of 4,000,000 is more conservative 
than the figures of the secretary of labor. 

It is useless to shuffle statistics and, lacking facts, to argue 
whether 2,000,000 or 8,000,000 are now out of work. An 
abiding cause for concern is not the exact measure of the 
crisis, but our lack of machinery for finding out about it. 
The President’s Unemployment Conference in 1921, under 
the leadership of Secretary Hoover, found itself similarly 

embarrassed by lack of data. It pointed out the need for a 
network of employment exchanges, with compulsory regis- 
tration of jobless workers and available jobs. But nothing 
has been done in the intervening six years to put into 
effect these suggestions for systematic study and for rehabili- 
tation of the war-time employment services. 

A second consideration is the nature of the present crisis. 
Both those who rise to deplore, and those whose object is 
to minimize the existing situation, point out that this is not 
a “crisis” in the sense of a cyclical depression but rather a 
long, slow development in which the mechanization of 
industry has been an important factor. A writer in The 
Annalist observes: 


Cyclical employment will end when cyclical depression ends. 
But the problem of technological unemployment is much more 
complicated. . . . Even if production reaches the high peaks of 
1926 it will not end technological unemployment: by 1926, after 
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the 1924 depression, manufacturing production increased 14 
per cent over 1924 and 8 per cent over 1923, while employment 
increased only 1.7 per cent over 1924 and decreased 8.1 per cent 
over 1923. The cyclical recovery of 1925-6 increased tech- 
nological unemployment. 

The conservative Journal of Commerce, commenting on 
the nature of the current situation, suggests that 


This country has upon its hands a problem of chronic unem- 
ployment, likely to grow worse rather than better. Business 
prosperity, far from curing it, may tend to aggravate it by 
stimulating invention and encouraging all sorts of industrial 
rationalization schemes. 

Finally, from the discussion aroused by the uncivilized 
spectacle of millions of wage-earners who face privation and 
suffering for themselves and their families because they 
cannot find work to do, there is emerging a new attitude 
toward regularity of employment. We are beginning to ask 
one another whether the disorganization of industry which 
results in wholesale lay-offs and long periods of involuntary 
idleness should be a burden borne by wage-earners alone. 
In similar questioning began the workmen’s compensation 
movement in this country. And once public concern 
was aroused, lawyers, engineers and managers found a way 
to grapple with the technical problems involved. 


EATHER reports are reliable enough—all public 

and picnic opinion to the contrary notwithstanding— 

to make sure that this year will not see another Mississippi 
flood as a result of the usual heavy rainfall in the spring. 
Not enough rain has fallen to make more than an occasional 
local overflow, as in late April in parts of Arkansas. That 
gives added zest to the applause throughout the South over 
the flood-control bill and the manner of its passage through 
Congress. For Congress has finally decided, just a year 
after the great flood of 1927, that such eruptions of nature 
on a continental scale can no longer be regarded as local, 
to be opposed by parochial measures; nor even on the analogy 
of good roads suggested by President Coolidge, under which 
the government bears part of the expense. The Jones bill, 
which passed the Senate without a dissenting vote, proposes: 
to pay the entire bill from federal funds. It provides for 
levees on the Mississippi “higher than the crest of any flood 
of record,” and spillways for the protection of New Orleans 
and of parts of Arkansas and Missouri, the spillways being 
designed to carry off the crest of the flood by special channels 
instead of letting them rage cross-country over the farms 
of the St. Francis Basin and the rich Louisiana Sugar Bowl. 
Mississippi flood control has overflowed the levees of 
partisan politics and come out of the Senate by unanimous 
vote. It has weathered the conflicting claims of other flood 
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areas, notably in California. It has made good the con- 
tention of the valley folk that as they have already spent 
$282,000,000 on levees and pocketed a loss of $270,000,000 
on the flood of 1927, they should not be asked to pay again. 
But it must yet meet a crisis at the hands of President 
Coolidge and other advocates of economy, who fear it may 
swamp the budget, carry away the proposed tax reduction, 
perhaps furnish a new rod to the opponents of naval 
appropriations. 

The Jones bill provides for a cost of $325,000,000. 
Chairman Jones of the Senate Commerce Committee, 
estimated it might run as high as $500,000,000. The Reid 
bill, in the House, puts it at $473,000,000. Pessimists have 
figured it at one billion. As Mark Sullivan puts it, the 
ultimate cost, as some people in Washington see it, would be 
“greater than the Civil War, greater than the Panama 
Canal, greater than any legislation ever passed by Congress 
with the single exception of the declaration of war against 
Germany.” 

Well, why not? 

Assuming that the largest figures are the true ones, which 
is by no means sure, isn’t the Mississippi Valley worth it? 
Doesn’t “the greatest peace-time calamity in the history of 
the country,” in Secretary Hoover’s trenchant phrase, call 
for the greatest peace-time appropriation? Especially by a 
nation that is spending two million dollars a day on its 
army and navy? The 1927 flood alone cost $270,000,000 
in property destroyed. _Wouldn’t it be a good investment 
to put the cost of two, or three, or even four such floods into 
the best plan for control? Especially if to the board in 
charge of operations, the army and civilian engineers, were 
added economists and geographers, who could contribute a 
point of view longer than the battleship-building and tax 
reductions of a presidential year. Professor J. Russell Smith, 
for instance, has argued in Survey Graphic that controlled 
floods could be made to pay for the cost of installation, with 
added dividends, from the food that river silt might grow 
on the bottom lands of the Mississippi, as it has done since 
the beginning of time in the valley of the Nile. 

Whatever the details of the bill as it is finally agreed to 
between Senate and House and White House, it will pro- 
wide adequate levees the entire length of the Delta from 
(Cairo to the Gulf, with the most sorely needed spillways. 
And it will at least leave the way open for study of the 
tributaries, where the floods chiefly rise, and of reservoirs. 
It thus marks a tremendous step forward. It may even lead 
the way toward a later discussion of the related see 
of waste of soil and water-power. 


ERE is a simple association test for everybody who is 
interested in health and sickness. Say “public health’ 
—and what do you think of? Some folks think promptly 
of well babies and pure water and falling death-rates. In 
other minds the first image that leaps into consciousness is 
that of the doctor’s pocketbook. Unfortunately, certain 
representatives of the organized physicians of the United 
States have often given the impression that their thinking 
about public health begins and ends with that symbol. 
For two years the American Medical Association has in- 
vited to a spring conference a small group of state health 


‘ignorant, misguided or designing persons. 
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officers and lay health workers to discuss with selecte) 
members and officers of the association the relation of th 
private physician to public health enterprises. At this year” 
conference, held at the end of March in Chicago, the boge 
of socialism, cloaked in free clinics and “state medicine,” 
stalked to and fro in terrifying guise. The fear and resent 
ment felt by every group of intrenched individualists in ths 
woild’s history, when confronted with a pressing social 
need, was clearly displayed. There was evidence of tension 
which released itself in verbal extravagances. 

But the significant fact that emerged from three session» 
of talk was that most of the group were tired of recrimina. 
tions and wanted to go ahead on a sensible and self-respecting, 
basis of mutual understanding. The conference voted te 
set up a committee which should bring together repre: 
sentatives of the American Medical Association, public 
health officials, and voluntary agencies engaged in health 
practice. Such a committee, the conference believed, could 
do more to reach a common basis for progress than debates: 
in which mutual resentments crowded out the search for fact. 

In hundreds of communities health workers of every 
legitimate stripe have turned gladly and successfully. to 
private physicians for cordial and effective technical co- 
operation. It is the die-hards who forget this fact, and 
who insist on capitalizing maladjustments when they occur. 
Preventive medicine and specialized therapy have both 
originated within the medical profession. The public needs 
more of the first, and some way of meeting the cost of the 
second. Some physicians who see straight recognize both 
these needs and are working to meet them. Some laymen 
are striving to help physicians in. this task. It is absurd to 
assume that such efforts are inherently dangerous to the 
practice of medicine, for that implies that at bottom the 
interests of the doctor and his patient are antagonistic. 


HE Daughters of the American Revolution have been 

saved from becoming the laughing-stock of the country. 
The New York Times, for instance, made high fun of their 
blacklist, which came out on the heels of April Fool’s Day 
and solemnly set down “our too, too solid friend William 
Allen White” of Kansas as a “socialist.” Mr. White him- 
self tossed on the ball of ridicule with such delicious trim- 
mings as “tea gladiators” and “nice old girls.” But a few 
days later came a vigorous pamphlet, Our Threatened 
Heritage, a Letter to the D. A. R., in which Helen Tufts 
Bailie, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and fourteen other 
members protest that “our society has been duped.” They 
point out that the persons discriminated against as speakers 
before chapter meetings “are religious, educational, political 
and social science leaders,” and they deplore the fact that 
“our splendid organization has become a tail to the kite of 
” They trace the 
list back to the discredited Lusk report, “the activities of the 
Department of Justice under Palmer, Daugherty and 
Burns” and Fred R. Marvin of the “Key Men of America.” 
Mrs. Bailie stops the laughter not only by her serious 
concern for the “fellow-citizens whom we have grossly and 
unfairly abused,” but by her demonstration that the fighting 
blood among the Daughters is not confined to lobbying for 
a bigger navy; that there is an insurgent wing which believes 
in liberties the foremothers thought worth sacrifice. 


Courtesy Macbeth Gallery, New York 


MILLIONS OF BOOKS 


Main Reading-Room, New York Public Library. An etching by Walter Raymond Duff 


AL Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, in the swirl of wealth, industry 
and noise that is New York, more people sit quietly and read, each an 
undisturbed Crusoe on a little island, than anywhere else in the world. In 
1927, 1,282,680 books were consulted by 955,954 readers in this main reading- 
room alone—3,791,500 books were used by 1,786,410 readers in all the refer- 
ence rooms and thousands more without record from the open shelves. Readers 
in science and technology led in numbers among the specialized departments 
with economics and sociology second— more than a hundred thousand in each. 
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Painted Moments 


THE RAMPANT AGE, by Robert S. Carr. Doubleday Doran. 330 pp. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. , ; 

MEAT, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. Harper's. 304 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of The Survey. 

CLAIRE AMBLER, by Booth Tarkington. Doubleday Doran. 253 pp. 


Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HOME TO HARLEM, by Claude McKay. Harper's. 340 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

RAINBOW ROUND MY SHOULDER, by Howard W. Odum. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 323 pp._ Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. ‘ : 

BAD GIRL, by Vina Delmar. Harcourt Brace. 275 pp. Price $2.00 


postpaid of The Survey. 

HE fashion in novels for 1928 gives one a 

strange sense of heat without light. They 

achieve this scientific paradox by pruning: 

They take a few characters and endow them 

with certain urges; they disentangle them 

from both past and future, and from many 
of the ordinary inevitable relations with society; they stage 
a succession of high moments in which the conflict of these 
urges or their relations bring tense drama or blinding 
revelations of the psyche . . . and there they stop. We get 
scenes of surcharged emotion, each with its precious gift of 
“kick”, sultry, spiced, and colored, presenting a reality of 
mood or personal tragedy of clear authenticity, but some- 
how scenes that arrive out of nowhere and pass without 
leaving a trace. After explosions that it would seem must 
remold every life near the vortex, the people reassemble 
apparently fresh and unchanged. Neither their psychology 
nor their everyday living has been disturbed. We get slices, 
not of life, but of moods, conflicts, catastrophes, yet they 
The landscape is all peaks, one ice-bound 


are slices only. 


FromHavelock 
Ellis, Philoso- 
pher of Love, 
an authorized 
biography by 
Houston Peter- 
son, to be pub- 
lished in May 
by Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston 


with momentary avalanches, one volcanic, one barren with 
rocks, but peaks that arise from no common plain or place 
or empire, and need no valleys for their creation, peaks that 
never make a mountain range. 

Now these high moments are frequently of absorbing 
interest; they are presented with a brilliance of technique 
that indicates an opulence of talent; they often instruct by 
showing us how people do act in crises, rarely by giving us 
tools wherewith to explore our own emotions and domestic 
drama. The reader rushes to the end, gripped by curiosity, 
fear, sympathy. His emotions are all aquiver. He has gained 
that escape of which fiction is the magic dispenser. But 
when he has reached the end, and cooled off, his reason asks 
questions. What light has been thrown off by this heat? 
What of the grey days that mold life as well as the painted 
ones? Are there no ‘prices paid in character for these nuwits 
blanches? How many people in this especial segment of 
life act that way? Are these the private misadventures of 
an exotic, or the tale of Everyman? 


T is perhaps unfair to ask of this kind of novel that it do 

more than give us high scenes, truthfully and_ in- 
triguingly; but our excuse is that almost all of them hold 
out a promise of social illumination. They explicitly under- 
take to enlighten. The Rampant Age is a study of high- 
school life by a high-school student, aged eighteen; Meat 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele carries on the jacket its text from 
Corinthians, and the problem, “Shall the world be made 
safe for the weak at the expense of the strong?” Claire 
Ambler is a study of the flapper; Home to Harlem by 
Claude McKay is offered as the true picture of Harlem, 
an answer to misrepresentation by white novels. I did not 
seek thesis novels, but these are! Moreover, their common 
themes are just those about which society is vividly con- 
cerned: drinking, sex, jazz and blues, wanderlust in motor- 
mad youth or ramblin’ Negro, and the conflict between the 
generations and the races. These themes, too, are luckily 
those that offer the precise vivid high moments modern 
taste demands. 

For everything at the moment puts a premium on the 
“kick”. The novel has to meet stiff competition. The 
cinema offers a succession of tense moments, without back- 
ground or social explanation. ‘The short story does the 
same, and forces its technique on the novel. The “big story” 
per day or per week is the new ideal of the newspaper. 
From the drab routine of the machine age (universal 
scapegoat) we seek relief in the personal, the thrilling, and 
the exotic. The revolt against the inescapable dullness of 
midwest realism has produced this strange phenomenon of 
books from which the realism of everyday life is barred, 
but wherein its method of utter frankness and detailed 
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servation is applied to events that may be real, but are 
ttainly rare. We preserve the virtue of truth-telling, but 
‘oid boredom. 

Even the non-fiction books are forcing higher colors and 
licker tempo on the novel. The true romance of Lind- 
srgh’s flight or Chamberlin’s leaves invention panting after. 
aul de Kruif makes a detective story out of the pursuit of 
icrobes; Will Durant uses the peak-method on philosophy; 
jilliam Beebe goes beyond dreams with his beautiful fish 
ad exotic dragons; Trader Horn offers us a new Odyssey 
d Lawrence a new Arabian Nights—and both are true. 
‘he true story, whether of adventure or idea, has filched 
ch fields from the novel, and even’ borrowed its tech- 
iques—plot, dialog, character, conflict. Biography is an 
yaricious trespasser. And forever enforcing fresh demands 
the harassed novelist come the new psychology and the 
unger generation. The first certainly emphasizes the 
itter moments of drama and tension in personal life; it 
nds them supremely important, yet isolate and inexplicable. 
‘outh, still arbiter of fiction, wants to view life as a pro- 
ession of colored floats, and cares little who drags them, 
vhat the procession celebrates, or whither it is bound. 

The novelists deserve praise that while eager to catch 
e dancing rhythm of the age, they still seek to point a 
oral and adorn their tales with social import. They are 
onest, they have courage, they strive and they have their 
hapters of power, but they are deceived often as to what 
onstitutes high moments, and give no data from which we 
an generalize on the incidence and prevalence of high 
oments. By simplification and the devotion to single 
1emes, many -recent novels seem to achieve a damnable 
nfairness to their characters and to the group from which 
hey draw specimens. Our high-school author declares the 
ackbone of the schools is made by wholesome, useful, moral 
oung folks, but he does not give the per cent, or picture 
heir lives. Harlem is certainly made up mostly of hard- 
orking, respectable, ambitious citizens, but Claude McKay, 
rying to transfer to us primitive Negro emotions, gives the 
mpression of a region of cabarets peopled with lusting 
wastrels. What is given is true, but we are deceived by 
he omissions. 


LAIRE AMBLER presents three panels in the career 

of Miss 1928. Each is done with the admirable 
wisdom of Booth Tarkington on the adolescent. Together 
hey present a real human being who progresses from the 
tuel indifference of beauty without responsibility with her 
udden awakening to the suffering she causes, through a 
eautiful interlude on the Mediterranean where she almost 
uins three lives, and finally into a marriage at twenty- 
ive, inspired partly by her fear that age will overtake her 
till a spinster and partly to save a foolish man from re- 
bounding into the arms of a young thing whose emptiness 
she understands because by the grace of God she was once 
the same. “She was filled with pity, with tenderness and 
with amusement. She had forgotten herself and remem- 
bered him.” 

The middle panel is best done, for Tarkington remains 
em incurable romanticist. He gives us a brilliant, moving 
and wistfully charming study of Claire cutting athwart old 
cultures in a glamorous Italian scene. In love with love 
and sorry for all her lovers, she skirts a vendetta, is eager to 
sacrifice her youth by marrying a dying Englishman, upsets 
the scion of an ancient house—and then goes away full of 
memories but unscathed. This makes rich, dream-like 
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Portrait of 
Henrik Ibsen 
by Leopold 
Wachter, from 
Kunst und 
Leben, Leipzig, 
on the one 
hundredth an- 
niversary of his 


birth 


reading, but it records nothing peculiar to 1928. A southern 
belle on the grand tour in the Fifties might have wrought 
such havoc with her beauty, her sympathy, and her ignorance. 
This flapper is no more selfish than any lovely girl; per- 
haps she is less dangerous because of her sophistication. 
Claire is thin woven but charming, and rather spoils her 
creator’s thesis. 


HE RAMPANT AGE is by an eighteen-year-old high- 

school boy, and if it is true, one segment of high- 
school life is a tedious round of gin, jazz, automobile 
escapades, and “necking.” The story follows a young lad 
through all the possible permutations of these elementals, 
and finally lands him no farther along than what once was 
called ‘‘puppy love.” The author argues that these experiences 
are rather healthful in a way for they get young people 
through with wild oats at an early age. He passes the buck 
to the parents, and by a set of machine-made coincidences 
intimates that drinking and extravagance and infidelity at 
home breed their counterparts in the collegiate set. 

His unconscious criticism of the regimented high-school 
system is the most revealing part of the book for the system 
is shown as wasting years of young life by inflexibility and 
mass methods that never awaken the imagination or enlist 
the splendid loyalty of youth. But the worst thing his elders 
have done to this author is to teach him how to write a 
book like this, for its skill in narration and its emphasis on 
the high spots prove precisely how this technique can be 
misused. It seems dubious whether the information to be 
gained from the volume is worth the risk of implanting in 
young readers the idea that “hot parties” are the rule now- 
adays, and that they must go and do likewise. 


AN a mother save a son with some taint of heredity from 
Ss the temptations of sex and alcohol by suppressing all 
manifestations of these evils in his life? Anne India tried, in 
Meat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. She spoils the innocence 
of her sound son and gay adopted daughter by accenting 
their young nakedness in a pool; she drags a statue of Venus 
into the attic; and she locks up the wine cellar that her 
husband’s old Connecticut ancestors had been able to enjoy 
with discretion and dignity. Her mania, and the re- 
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sistances of her husband who stands for nature and char- 
acter rather than suppressions, produce a series of scenes 
vivid with those rich atmospheres and terrible conflicts of 
personality that Steele knows so well how to reproduce. Anne 
drives her good son into the very paths she hates; she exiles 
the girl; she becomes a stranger to her long-suffering husband 
—though by one of those omissions spoken of above, the effects 
of this tension on the rest of their lives is scarcely hinted. Then 
Rex, born with the horny spot in his skull, falls dead off a 
stump in a dark wood where he has been presiding—still pure 
and suber—over some ghastly saturnalia of village oafs. 

Mr. Steele knocks over the straw man he has created. De- 
spite his brilliance, his theme and his people have never come 
alive. What should have been treated with stern realism 
to tell its lesson has been made unreal by romance and morbid- 
ness until we cannot tell moonshine from daylight. The thesis 
remains: that liquor made into a fetich will destroy you, and 
sex thwarted will claim its own. One 
suspects Mr. Steele of being oppressed 
by prohibition. 

The Negro, on one side,- presents him- 
self as a creature of painted moments. 
He preserves elemental emotions that are 
picturesque, even envied by the regi- 
mented white races; and he expresses 
them with gay abandon in drinking, sex, 
song, wanderlust, and fighting. Back to 
Harlem by Claude McKay, a Negro, 
and Rainbow Round My Shoulder by 
Howard W. Odum, of the University 
of North Carolina, are harsh but color- 
ful transcriptions of this natural lyricism. 
Both deal with the same hero—not a 
man, but the primitive ‘blood rhythms in 
this African-descended race. Both fail 
in part, and inevitably, I think, because 
they attempt the impossible—to put race 
urges into cold words. The mystic 
a-moral naturalism of the Negro is in- 
communicable: not to be talked about 
in either sense. McKay seeks to cross 
the gap by describing lovely flesh and 
coming back to some magic in Negro 
blood; he feels all the mystery of color 
—the black, the high-yellow, the choco- 
late, even the pansy color of dark skins 
touched with rouge. For the rest he falls back on realism 
(sadly cramped by the shadow of the censor) and gives us not 
the emotion, but the scenes and events and talk about the 
emotion. ‘The result is partly brutal, partly dull, and some- 
times to an alien rhythm rather sickening. 

This preoccupation with the body leaves out the striving that 
is perhaps the most hopeful and pitiful thing in the modern 
Negro. The Negro in Harlem and the South is transcending 
his elemental urges; he is winning a stake in the land and 
in work by industry, sobriety, good citizenship and education. 
He has high moments that do not depend on gin and jazz. The 
novels of Walter White and the plays of Paul Green must 
also be read to learn the aspiration and tragedy and struggle. 
But here we must be content with blood rhythms—the gorgeous 
fires that are slowly dying down. 

Odum’s conscious art is a better translator of emotion than 
McKay’s realism for he puts rhythm in his dithyrambic and 
impressionistic style. Even more than the Harlem tale is his 
full of Negro song—cadenced revelations through work-songs, 
blues, and spirituals. The songs are symbols, not decorations. 
The result is a gay and gorgeous book, the saga of a ramblin’ 
man through forty states and unnumbered occupations and 
amours, caught in the very words of the hero. There is an 
epic quality in this Odysseus who dances and fights through 
giant catastrophes and rib-cracking follies. Here is the veracity 
of the soil and the glamor of the eternal seeker. Here is real 
folk-lore that opens doors on wild scenes of lust and toil that 
we have almost forgotten can exist. The tale is full of 
blood—hot blood, bad blood, swift wanton spurts of blood 
from knife and gun wound—but it also catches deli- 
cate hints of Negro loneliness, religious yearning, mother 
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Drawing by Harry Knight, from Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder, by Howard W. Odum, 
published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


love, and the deep desire for one’s own home and childr. 

In both books the white man enters as law and task-masti | 
Both reveal how caste lines and brutal toil force the Neg 
to seek escape in emotional violences. McKay is at his by 
in a study of life in the railroad dining-car, and-Odum reco 
the arid days of mule-drivers in construction camps, of rous® 
bouts, and field hands. But the race problem they study is 
problem of a race, and on one side only. They do throw lig! 
on that side, and Rainbow certainly is rich reading, woven | 
poetry, myth, and joy of living. | 


AD GIRL, by Vina Delmar, tells of but one high mome! 
lasting, as the doctor says, “ten lunar months.” Tt) 
moment is the coming and the birth of the baby that Dot, t) 
typist, and Eddie, the radio man, have almost by accident 
a Harlem flat. They meet on a river boat, go to the movi 
and eat chop suey, play Mother Nature’s game for one ms 
moment—and marry. For after all th 
love each other. Dot is thrown out § 
a sour brother, but Eddie turns out © 
be real stuff. Edna and Maude and P® 
—the gang—enter and exit from the! 
lives, some wise, some wanton, and 2 
etched with clear character strokes f 
this author of twenty-three who is, 
seems, drawing much from her own lif 

The pathos and charm and hum@ 
drama of the book reside in the que: 
tion: For Eddie, dare he let Dot hay 
the baby he wants? For Dot, will Edd: 
hate the baby (and Dot too) for thv 
intruding on his male freedom? Th 
answer is an honest and tender and wis 

_ study of Dot and her doctors, the whit 
agony of the delivery room, and th 
queer days in that most democratic spe 
on earth, the maternity ward. Do 
turns out not “bad” but a tender mothe 
Eddie lugs the baby home proudly in th 
taxi, and life swirls on. 

This is a good book; these are rea 
people; this is human nature, everybod 
pretty foolish, but pretty well-meaning 
It is realism, but never dull—the in 
escapable baby provides thrill enougl 
thank you! And it is always clean, a 

birth is. It’s fine case work too, with light for almost an 

newly-weds, and some clear data on the doctor who will fi 
you up if you get in trouble. This is the American scent 
caught with fresh and undeceived eye, by youth for youth. | 
proves that in life, as in novels, it all depends on what yo 
choose for your high moment. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Timid America 
LET FREEDOM RING, by Arthur Garfield Hays. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


N civil liberty in America since the War, Arthur Garfiel 
Hays speaks as one in authority. He 4 
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has been “‘o 
counsel” in the causes célébres of the present day, and devote 
his time and spirit and splendid talents to the defense of huma 
rights. In Let Freedom Ring he has rendered new service b 
telling the tale of what he saw and did in these trials of whic 
he was a great part; and by adding his conclusions on th 
present status of freedom in America. His themes are: free 
dom of education as practiced at Dayton, Tennessee; the righ 
to a home in the case of Wssian Sweet, Negro, of Detroit 
freedom of speech for strikers in Pennsylvania, West Virgini: 
and New Jersey; freedom of the press with the banning o 
Meacken’s American Mercury by Boston and the Post Office 
fr dom of the stage and the “padlock law” consequent on th 
closing of The Captive by New York authorities; and freedor 
of op’ ion in the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy. The studies presen 
a calm and expert indictment of grave evils in our social an 
legal structure, a challenge to complacent sloganeers of liberty 
and an invaluable source book for the future historian o 
our day. (Continued on page 180 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 


HOWARD W. ODUM, General Editor 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


By ERNEST R. GROVES and WM. F. OGBURN 


“What is needed above all else is substantial factual evi- 
dence and scientific methods of study. In this volume will 
be found valuable contributions to the two main types of 
evidence. The ome, an exhaustive statistical study for 
which there is no substitute, Professor Ogburn has presented 
with great pains and scholarship. The other, evidence 
gathered from summarizing many efforts and tendencies of 
the present era, and from case studies of successful mar- 
riage, Professor Groves presents with fine results and 
promise.’—From the Introductory Note. 

Ready in June 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 


An Introduction to Sociology 
By HORNELL HART 


“The author deals with mental functioning, social func- 
tioning, contagious behavior, various phases of personality 
development and expression. The book should be useful 
as a text for those sociologists who agree with the author 
in his approach to the study of social science. It should be 
also especially helpful to the person who lacks the back- 
ground of social studies but finds himself in a position of 
social leadership and needing knowledge of the principles 
and processes of interacting causation in group life.”— 
Walter Burr in The World Tomorrow. $4.50 


NEW GOVERNMENTS OF. 
EASTERN EUROPE 


By MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR. 


“The reader has a sense of confident, competent guidance 
through the jungle of unfamiliar names and political forces; 
he feels that he now has the clue to guide him in the identi- 
fication of references in the press and in his estimate of the 
flood of official propaganda. In contrast with much 
current comment on fascist and Balkanizing tendencies in 
Europe, the keynote of this extremely useful work is demo- 
cratic optimism.’—Henry R. Spencer in the American Poli- 
tical Science Review, $5.00 


PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDMUND S. CONKLIN 


“An able and absorbing volume, which may be read 
with profit and pleasure by intelligent laymen. The 
author does not merely cover insanity, neurasthenia, hallu- 
cinations, multiple personalities, and so on, but sleep, 
dreams, the mental effects of drugs, hypnotism, feeble- 
mindedness and genius.’—The New York Sun. $4.50 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 
By ROBERT W. KELSO 


Kelso’s valuable book will be welcomed by all social 
workers and sociologists. It presents the history of public 
welfare from its early casual beginnings to its modern 
scientific development. Special emphasis is placed on the 
various aspects of poor relief, on the evolution in the treat- 
ment of the law breaker and the insane, and on the public 
provision for the neglected and delinquent children. 

Ready late in May 


MAN’S QUEST FOR SOCIAL 
GUIDANCE 
The Study of Soctal Problems 
By Howarp W. ODUM 


“The book is too honest to gloss over difficulties, too 
scientific to be cocksure. It eschews cant, sentimentality and 
pessimism. In short, it is sound work. Its optimism it owes to 
its point of view, not to any failure to allow due import- 
ance to such facts as are somber.”—Gerald W. Johnson 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun. $4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By L. L. BERNARD 


“No social case worker can read the great amount of 
carefully collected and dispassionately presented data in 
Professor Bernard’s book without exclaiming “Where have 
social workers been all these years to have a source of 
scientific data so closely at hand, and yet have failed to 
use it??”—Frank J. Bruno in The Family. $4.50 


EMPIRE TO COMMON- 
WEALTH 


Thirty Years of British Imperial History 
By WALTER PHELPS HALL 


“T have read every word of this book because of my own 
deep interest in the history of the British Empire and be- 
cause the book is fascinating and instructive from first to 
last. The style of the book is distinctive, having grace 
and color and vigor, and yet not losing a hold on reality. 
The book makes the Empire live vividly. It is based upon a 
wide reading of the best books in the field and of consider- 
able study of source materials. From every angle it seems 
to me it is one of the best interpretations of the last thirty 
years of the imperial history that we have.”—Professor W. 
T. Root, State University of Iowa. $4.50 


THE PUBLIC AND ITS 


PROBLEMS 
By JOHN DEWEY 


“In these lectures Professor Dewey brings a cooling in- 
telligence to play upon exaggerated conceptions of the im- 
portance of the state, and also upon the newer pessimism 
with respect to democracy. . . . He pleads for a realistic, 
pragmatic approach to the problem of the functions of the 
state, as only the instrument though which the public secures 
the furtherance of shared interests.’—Henry Neumann in 
the Survey Graphic. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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A New Day in the Orient? 


HE impact of western industrialism, western edu- 

cation, western social standards, on India, China, 
and Japan described and interpreted by a disinterested 
and competent social observer. 


ARTHUR J. TODD 
Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


Scholar, social worker, labor arbitrator, in a series of 
informal, highly readable lectures gives the reader an 
insight into conditions in the East, which it would be 
difficult to equal in brief compass. 


Published under the title of the first lecture, 


THREE WISE MEN OF THE 
EAST 


“Both fair and accurate.’—Professor RADHAKAMAL 
MUKERJEE, Lucknow University, India. 


“Objective, sober, reasoned, modestly related, and worthy 
of our reflections.”—Books, New -York Herald Tribune. 


“Tt is doubtful if there exists anywhere a more useful 
brief resumé of oriental industrialism.”—Prof. H. S. 
Quigley in the Minneapolis Tribune. 


$2.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 2 gt MINNESOTA 


Why growl about taxes? 
Why not do something about it? 
Investigate a little 


If the tax money is well spent and there is no waste nor 
abuse of privilege, pay the taxes joyfully and be glad to 
live in such a well run country. 


If there is wrong expenditure, correct it. 
Read 


“THE NEXT QUESTION” 
b 
EDITH HAMILTON MacFADDEN 


Here is a policy innocent enough in Colonial Days but 
mischievous now, it needs attention from the taxpayers. 


MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
IN REAL ESTATE, PRIVATELY OWNED, 
IS NOT PAYING ITS TAXES. THOSE 
TAXES MUST BE HAD BY THE STATE, 
THEREFORE THE PERSONS ALREADY 
PAYING THEIR OWN TAXES, ARE 
CHARGED BESIDES, WITH THE 
AMOUNTS THAT ARE BEING EVADED. 
THIS NEEDS CORRECTION. 


Tax exempt property is increasing in Massachusetts at 
the rate of $60,000,000 a year. New York is four times 
worse. Every State has this problem. 

“THE NEXT QUESTION” 
McFadden, Publisher, 18 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price $4.00 
or your dealer. 


The author is an advocate, but no dry-as-dust lawyer; he 
prunes away the legal abracadabra to reveal the human values, 
imperilled by prejudice, ignorance, and procedure. Here are’ 
not briefs, but dramas, flashed on the screen with the brilliantl| 
gifts of a reporter, story teller, and social satirist. Scene and) 
characters are etched with memorable vividness. You will} 


chuckle at the solemn farce of Dayton, where Clarence Darrow - 


in shirt-sleeves baited poor Mr. Bryan with his palm-leaf fan i 
on the court-green in a hippodrome atmosphere. It was An\, 
American Comedy, but also a scene in the age-long struggle ! 
between two ways of thought. I think Mr. Hays does not - 
quite understand the human value of the faith displayed by | 
these plain folks, and he forgets that Mr. Bryan had for years . 
been fighting for the rights of men and women as he saw them. . 
OU will feel the tremendous ground-swell of race an-! 
tagonism as the Sweet family, armed and terror-struck, bar , 
themselves within their suburban castle. You will race, or , 
wait, tense with impending doom, as the attorneys in Massa- | 
chusetts seek even with airplanes to postpone the execution of | 
two Italians who have become international symbols. The | 
author’s passion burns behind sentences of ironic fact. And 
always he has a gay sense of human foolishness and frailty, 
as in his sketch of Mencken on Boston Common, the timorous 
indecisions of the actors in The Captive, and in the tale of 
his own arrest. He protested he wants no guilt in his record. 
The rural justice replies: “Well, you aren’t guilty then.” And 
Lawyer Hays walks out. | 

As is the misfortune of true libertarians, he sees both sides; — 
he grants decency to his opponents; he is tolerant, seeking not 
to achieve martyrdom or enchain devils, but to prove that 
liberty is the common homely need of everyday humans. 
“Liberty has its dangers, but in our American view they are 
not as serious as repression. The Bill of Rights is subject to: 
interpretation; absolute freedom is not possible... . I know 
that liberty to swing my arm stops where the other fellow’s 
nose begins.” The plea of the book is for the real ideals and 
ancient spirit of America. The blood boils, not with class 
hatred, but “at the vision of our heritage thrown away, at the 
knowledge that the fight for freedom is left to the poor, forlorn, 
and defenseless and to radicals and revolutionaries who would 
make use of liberty to destroy rather than maintain American 
institutions.” 

His conclusions are bitter, though looking back at past in- 
tolerance he finds some hope. ‘There is no such thing as 
freedom of speech or assemblage concerning any subject that 
really matters. . . . Conformity is the watchword; order has 
become the fetish; prosperity is its hand-maiden, respectability 
its emblem.” He calls the roll of laws that contradict the 
ideals of the Constitution. He decries the fear that will not 
let American institutions grapple with the truth; he pillories 
our Puritanic morals of repression; and at the bottom of all 
he finds fear. 

I suggest that what we need is a study of the sources of 
this fear. Attacks on courts, law-makers, police, and people, 
however brilliant and informed, do not seem to get us anywhere. 
All Mr. Hays’ cases have happened before, all will happen 
again. What he and Clarence Darrow and the Civil Liberties 
Union have done is necessary and noble. They succor protes- 
tants and preach freedom. But look at the outcome. Scopes. 
was convicted, the case dropped, and the law discredited, yet 
Tennessee remains the same. Sweet’s house is boarded up and’ 
empty. The Captive is off the stage, and the padlock law has 
just closed Maya. Athenian Boston sends away for literature. 
After the defenders left West Virginia one of their witnesses 
was slugged half dead. Sacco and Vanzetti are heroic memories. 
Civil liberty is better defined and defended today than ever in 
our history—but these gallant efforts do not put liberty into: 
the breath and hearts of the people. 

I think we had better study the fear-root of oppression, its. 
genesis and essence. Mr. Hays has added brilliantly to a 
knowledge already full enough. Now let us have psychographs 
of economic captains, vice hunters, even judges and governors. 
Once we have clinical pictures of the various types, we can 
anticipate their reactions, expose their urges, and perhaps 
ridicule them into futility. We must prove that the only 
dangerous fear is the fear of truth. Leon WHIPPLE 
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Justice First 


JUSTICE FIRST, by John A. Lapp. Century. 185 pp. Price $2.25 
postpaid of The Survey. 


“t E WANT men of original perception and original 


| action,’ said Emerson, “men of elastic, men of moral 

|mind who can live in the moment and take a step forward.” 
|He might have been writing of John A. Lapp, who, in advance 
}of this year’s meeting at Memphis has crystallized in a thin 
' volume the one hundred and fifty addresses he made throughout 
the country last year as president of the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

Read it and you will understand why in the midst of our 
| third-line trenches of social research, the Department of Social 
' Action of the National Catholic Weliare Conference (with 
‘which Dr. Lapp has long been identified) thrusts out like a 
fighting salient. He takes them all on—from the local board 
/member, who avers that men are responsible for their own 
, Sicknesses, to the cabinet officer who expects “every man to 
stand up to the emery wheel of competition’—from the 
American Citizenship Foundation of Chicago, which pronounces 
that “the survival of the fittest is a basic principle of American 
life,’ to Mencken who asks, ‘““Why save the weaklings to be 
| the unfits of a few years hence?”’—from politicians who work 
“economy to the point of social death,” to the high officials 
_ whose slogans are “the business of the United States is busi- 
| ness,” and “the less government the better.” He might have 
| added those reversionists who, because of prohibition and war- 
time coercion, have come to distrust all legislation as a tool of 
democracy, as well as such psychiatrists and case workers as 
pin their faith so tightly to individual readjustment as to impair 
confidence in concerted action. 

For to Dr. Lapp society is firmly based only when the “legal 
| structure and the economic institutions are most faithfully 
joined by principles of right and justice.” Government and 
| collective effort are to him friendly resources of the common 
man in achieving human welfare. He goes back to the common 
law of England which enfolded society and adjusted itself to 
slow changes until with the shattering impact of the Industrial 
Revolution it “ceased to protect the rights and the integrity of 
man.” He traces the tremendous economic movements of the 
last half century in America which have so outstripped the 
machinery and powers of government that there are wide 
twilight zones where “common and statute law do not reach 
and where justice does not reign.” We had seemed “about to 
| push the boundaries of social control forward into the un- 
| protected areas . . . when war—the destroyer of ideals as well 
| 
| 
| 


i 


as of human beings—brushed justice and social progress aside.” 
He calls on us anew “to go forward to envelop our social and 
economic institutions in the folds of justice... . Individual rights 
without social protection make a mockery of freedom.” 


It must have been twenty years ago that, speaking before 
the National Conference of Socal Work at Boston, Louis D. 
Brandeis delineated four great hazards confronting the rank 
and file of the American people under our mounting in- 
dustrialization. Of their consequences his auditors had evidence 
in their daily work—in hospitals and orphanages, in charitable 
societies and institutions, in shattered homes and devastated 
neighborhood life. Salvage was not enough: Brandeis laid it 
as a charge on social work to build for security. 


His four hazards were accidents, sickness, unemployment, 
old age. And these four were the central themes of Dr. Lapp’s 
speaking. He could tell of the spread of safety engineering 
and workmen’s compensation laws in all but five states, of the 
rapid development of health activities, of the strides made 
under the Civilian Rehabilitation Act of 1919 which grew out 
of our war-time experience. His is the optimism of action, 
linked with the robust discontent of a realist. For he drives 
home that fifty per cent of the burden of industrial accidents 
still stays where it first falls—on the backs of killed and injured 
workers and their households. He marshalls the figures that 
show where the shots fly from what Michael M. Davis has 
dubbed the “blunderbuss of sickness”: “the bulk of the families 
escape, while the burden falls disastrously” upon the 750,000 
working people who suffer three, six, nine, or twelve months’ 
incapacity. He gives bitter irony to his treatment of unem- 
ployment by portraying that with the conquest of disease and 


How Free Is America? 


ley 
PREECSA 
RinG 


From the human point of view of the 
lover of freedom, and the formal view 
of the man of law, Mr. Hays shows the 
state ot liberty in America today. Mr. 
Hays has won a place beside Clarence 
Darrow as a liberal advocate of note. 
His book tells astonishing stories, sur- 
prising facts, drawing upon an amazing 
and varied experience, including the 
Scopes trial, the Sweet case in Detroit 


A ; avs involving Negro segregation, the Sacco- 
"3 rthur Garfield Hey Vanzetti case, etc. Illustrated $2.50 
Dr. Schlapp many of Gover- 
was one of the THE NEW nor Smith’s so- 
outstanding cial reformsand 
neurologists in CRIMINOLOGY of his recent 


America. This move to reform 


book was fin- criminal proce- 
ished just be. 27 DnMaxSchlapp sie Mr. Ed. 
fore the la amd Edward H.Smith ward Smith’s 
mented death intensive 
of both of the authors. Dr. knowledge of crime and crime 


Schlapp’s studies of the re- 
lation between crime and 
mental and glandular dis- 
orders were the inspiration of 


history made this practiced 
writer the ideal collaborator 
for Dr.Schlapp. Illustrated with 
charts, case photographs. $4.00 


GROWING INTO LIFE 


by Author of 
DAVID SEABURY rf Dass OUR 


a book that is a veri- 
table Magna Charta 
of youth. A compre- 
hensive survey filled 
with fascinating and 
revealing case material. 

Octavo. $5.00 


Are we meeting the 
menace of a neurotic 
younger generation? 
Mr. Seabury, one of 
the best known con- 
sulting psychologistsin 
America, faces the problem in 


THE ROAD TO BUENOS AYRES 


by ALBERT LONDRES 
Albert Londres became 


a member of ees Cen- y gil ff 
ter’, the ring that con- f 
trols the international a 
white slave traffic. All 
the way down from the 
respected ‘‘magnates” of this 
terrible traffic to the women 
themselves (some of whom 


earned as much as $45, 
000 a year for their 
(\ ‘“‘managers’’), he madea 
Ud personal study. Every 

statement is based on 

direct experience. His 
book parallels the suppressed 
League of Nations’ report. It 
has made a sensation in France. 


$2.50 
An Artist In A PLAY eee ee. Are 
The Family CALLED a Rocnisy 
GRE by FRANCES NEWMAN 
by SARAH G. MILLIN A AT : 
NOVEL Frances Newman is never 
“So brilliantly well done AND satisfied to say that a wom- 
that the reader is con- THREE an is in love, is jealous, 
scious less of good writing OTHER or is happy. She always 
than of actually living with IMPORTANT says exactly what the 
the Bissakers themselves. NOVELS woman is feeling in her 
A splendid novel.’’ The body and in the mind 
New Yorker. 2nd edition. which is part of her body. 
$2.50 Her new, wise, witty and 
subtly beautiful novel will 
beas widely discussedas her 
an I - BOILED 
=" $2.50 
Daisy and . 
| Daphne 
by ROSE nate G ooD Strange 
% BOOKS Interlude 
“Like Dickens, like Shake- acai epecnininaae by EUGENE O’NEILL 
speare, she is mever so Bo + 4 & 
Ser aie ais pee ni “Not only a great pine. 
of fu ooded comic 7 i but the great American nove 
character.” G. B. Stern, Liveright as well.” Dudley Nichols, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 61 W. 48 St. N. Y. World. 
2nd large edition within week N.Y. Largest sales of a play in 


of publication. $2.50 publishing history. $2.50 
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Survey readers should | 
order this great book | 
now for delivery on) 


Havelock Ellis 
Philosopher of Love 


A stimulating life of the 
man whom H.L. Mencken 
calls “the most civilized 
Englishman of his genera- 
tion,’’ and of whom Judge 
Lindsay said, ‘‘more than 
any other person he has 
made possible the difficult 
synthesis of Love and Vir- 
tue.” This is not only the 
first authoritative biography 


By of Ellis, but it includes a Houghton | 
Houston frank study of the whole Mifflin 
Peterson modern sex movement. 

Illustrated. $4.50 Comnanv 


<Q) INTERNATIONAL 


LABOR PROTECTION 
IN SOVIET_RUSSIA, by 
Dr. George M. Price. | A 
study of the legal provisions 
for the protection of the 
health and safety of Russia’s 
workers, including a detailed 
analysis of the system of 
Social Insurance. $1.25 


WHITHER CHINA? 
Scott Nearing in this new 
book gives the aims of the 
Revolution, the various con- 
tending groups, its place in 
world history and the prob- 
able outcome. $1.75 


a a eS AS ES A EEE SE 
AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA SINCE 1917, 
by Dr. Fred L. Schuman. A detailed study of Russian-American 
Relations since the Revolution. $3.50 
RUSSIA AFTER TEN YEARS. The revort of the American 
Trade Union Delegation. $1.00 
OIL IMPERIALISM, by Louis Fischer. The struggle between 
Standard Oil and the Royal Dutch Shell for the control of 
Russian Oil is here fully described and the outcome foretold. $2.00 
VOICES OF REVOLT. The outstanding utterances of world- 
famous leaders, Robespierre, Marat, Lassalle, K. Liebknecht, 
and just published, Danton, Bebel, W. Liebknecht, Lenin, Debs, 
Ruthenberg. 50c each 
THE WOMAN WORKER AND THE TRADE UNIONS, 
by Theresa Wolfson. A discussion of women’s place in industry, 
and the extent of their organization. $1.75 
ENGLISH FOR WORKERS, by Eli B. Jacobson. A primer 
for teaching English to foreign-born workers. $1.00 
AMERICANIZATION OF LABOR, by Robert W. Dunn. The 
employers’ offensive against the trade unions. $1.90 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SACCO AND VANZETTI, 
by Eugene Lyons. A complete and vivid account of the great 
social drama told against the background of immigrant life in 
America. $1.50 
THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTION: 1917, by V. I. Lenin. 
All his writings and speeches from the overthrow of the Tsar 
in March to the first open conflict with the Provisional Govern- 
ment—the July Days. 2 vols. each $4.00 and $3.00 
GUIDE TO THE SOVIET UNION. The first comprehensive 
guide to Soviet Russia. This 1,000-page book contains valuable 
information to meet the everyday needs of the _ traveler. 
Maps. 5 


At all bookstores—Ask for complete catalog 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
351 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


publication, May 11. 


the mechanization of production “life has been lengthened fo 
the aged and their means of living has been lessened.” al 

Dependent old age Dr. Lapp pictures as the sequence to thy 
‘great calamities of life” thus recounted and our failure ti 
devise “adequate means to protect the workers against them. - 
Our surface prosperity, shared in by those who succeed, tend 
to blind us to the sapping and mining which goes on beneatll: 
the surface. Yet we are the richest country in the world, wit: 
funds such as no other civilization ever had at its disposal ti 
checkmate social distress. ' 

As a way out, Dr. Lapp is himself an advocate of socia) 
insurance and old-age pensions. The stewards of our philan 
thropic foundations may not see eye to eye with him there- 
But would they balk at serious effort to gauge the devastating 
incidence of these four causes, to audit where the burden o% 
them falls, to appraise how far individual thrift, charity ang, 
governmental aid provide a reasonable system for dealing with 
them, and to examine with an open mind experience ang 
proposals that might ease and spread their economic load? The 
national study of the economics of medicine should throw light 
on one angle of the situation. The Study of Recent Economic 
Changes by the National Bureau of Economic Research, on 
another. But there is need to box the compass from the stand- 
point of the distribution of what Charles Zeublin once 
called illth. 

Accidents, sickness, unemployment, old age—the hazards 
which Louis Brandeis visualized, the insecurity which John 
Lapp demonstrates: It would be illuminating to analyze our 
national budget of social work and see how much of it has 
gone this last year into reckoning with them constructively. 
Until and unless we do, our concern from the standpoint of 
Dr. Lapp’s presentment is with justice last. 

Pau U. KeEttoce 


What’s on the Bolshevik Mind 
COMMUNISM, by Harold J. Laski. Holt. 254 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


KARL MARX’S INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY, by Mandell M. 
pee Harvard University Press. 370 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
e Survey. 


MARX AND LENIN, by Max Eastman. 

Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

OME people think that the Bolsheviks are dangerous mad- 

men, some that they are the inspired and therefore deeply 
misunderstood evangelists of a nobly beautiful new world. 
For most of us, they are as perplexing an emanation of human 
nature as Genghis Khan and his tribesmen. We'd like to 
understand them, but, being of another tradition from theirs, 
we can’t make out what they have on their mind. Here are 
three books that give a clue to the puzzle. 

Harold Laski, in a compact little volume, terse and brilliant, 
presents the communist “theses” with a conscientious detach- 
ment that fulfills his aspiration so to state them that “advocates 
would recognize that even an opponent can state them fairly.” 
He is a critic, but a critic who believes that “those who rep- 
resent the Bolshevists as a set of unprincipled adventurers in 
German pay do sorry service to the understanding of the 
greatest event in history since the Reformation.” Sustained by 
the dignity of that appraisal, he hands down an opinion 
pervaded by the catholicity and clean-cut thinking of those 
great men of the bench whom he admires. After reading this 
brief and argument for the defendants at the bar of the world, 
no one need any longer be in doubt as to what the Communist 
“theses” are, or what the strategy of the Bolshevists is. 

The life of Karl Marx, Mr. Laski says, was the “turning 
point in Communist history.” But his abstract and epitome of 
the doctrines of Marx tempt the reader to reopen the com- 
munist bible, Das Kapital, and associated works not only of 
Marx but also of Marx’s fellow revolutionist-on-paper, Engels. 
Those are vast and forbidding volumes, from which most 
readers, not touched by a spark of religious fanaticism, are 
likely to turn away. At this point, they should welcome the 
assistance of Mandell M. Bober, associate professor of eco- 
nomics in Lawrence College, whose book is a lucid and readable 
paraphrase of the Communist classic. Mr. Bober resists all 
temptation to improve on his original except in the matters of 
clearness and brevity. His work might have been called 
Marx Made Easy, even though, after Mr. Bober has done 


Albert and Charles Boni. 267 pp. 
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3 best, the smoke and fog of the bilious Marxian metaphysics 
ll hover about his Interpretation. 

4 Neither Laski nor Bober questions the complete sanity of 
eir subjects; overtly and by implication, they question the 
Wigic of their “theses,” but they deal with them objectively as 
®:e good logician would deal with another whose premises he 
ljiestioned. Max Eastman, himself a neo-Marxian apostle, 
fis no use for such scholastic solemnity. Though the Bolshevist 
®uurch is of such recent origin, he reveals a modernist move- 
lent already in full cry inside the fold. For him the Hegelian 
Palectic, which Marx and Engels and Lenin preached as a 
rt of divine revelation, is evidence of psychopathic infantilism, 
emanation of a Freudian wish. So he psychoanalyzes Hegel 
d Marx and Lenin, and does the job superbly. He psycho- 
nalyzes the Bolshevists and sweeps’ away their whole 
animistic” metaphysical furnishings, bag and baggage. He 
Paves practically nothing of their outfit except their revolu- 
onary performance. 

} Lenin as a philosopher he finds about as infantile as Hegel 
ad Marx; Lenin as “the engineer of the revolution,” he ap- 
raises as one of the great men of the world. But when he 
otes Lenin as declaring that it makes no difference whether 
fis professional revolutionists belong to the working class or 
fot, that “the organization of revolutionists ought to embrace 
tst of all and chiefly people whose profession consists of 
volutionary activity . . . all distinction between workers and 
telligentsia should be obliterated, to say nothing of distinctions 
etween this and that separate profession,” one wonders what 
ecomhes of the “proletarian” essence of the Bolshevist revo- 
tion. And since revolutionary engineering consists of nothing 
more than the application of common sense and real science 
0 the ordering of the economic and educational life of the 
itate, why the need of revolution as distinguished from en- 
timeering at all? One recalls Sorel’s Reflections on Violence 
d the argument to the effect that while the myth of the 
yeneral strike was, so to speak, an example of infantilism, its 
ralue was that it put purpose and idealistic fire into those 
who without it would remain intellectually sluggish and emo- 
ionally dead. One wonders after reading this superb piece of 
mistorical psychoanalysis whether, after exposing the infantilism 
f the Hegelian dialectic as chanted by the Marxian apostles, 
Max Eastman ought not to psychoanalyze his own revolution 
As a vestigial Freudian wish. 

_ But this is a book that no one who delights in the processes 
f a fine brain that can express itself beautifully should miss. 
Laski and Bober state in clear terms what the Bolshevists say 
chey mean; Eastman reveals what is really on their minds. 
Rosert W. BRUERE 


| 
| Once a King in Haiti 


BLACK MAJESTY, by John W. Vandercook. Harper’s. 


$2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
TH shifting sands of Negro life and culture continue to 
‘I filter into American literature, the national theater and 
the realms of social discussions. Within the past month three 
remarkable books of different aspects of Negro life have 
appeared: Rainbow Round My Shoulder by Howard W. 
Odum, the chronicle of a black roustabout; Home to Harlem 
by Claude McKay, a frank unshrinking exposé of the lower 


207 pp. Price 


offered; and Black Majesty, a glowing, richly woven story of 
Haiti under her three black kings, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Jean Jacques Dessalines, and Henry Christophe. One who 
tan sound the general index of Negro feeling toward the 
portrayal of Negroes in fiction, might safely hazard the guess 
that most of the dark thumbs will be reversed on Home to 
Harlem, for the very reason that so many critics have already 
heralded it as outdistancing Nigger Heaven in its own field; 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder is apt to find a warmer wel- 
some, but one limited for the most part to an academic circle 
or to those especially interested in the ways of Negro folk-lore. 
But in Black Majesty the Negro reader will find related his 
heritage of an ancient glory, his right to a royal lineage, the 
blurred and faded outlines of a once shining coat of arms; 


and it should be pardoned him if for a day or two after the | 


perusal of this book he moves with a high head and an 
arrogant tread. 


kK 


depths of New York’s Negro Mecca with no extenuations | 


ed 


idm! 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
By FRANK R. KENT 


A dramatic and impartial story 
of the Democratic Party, its tri- 
umphs and defeats, its functions 
past and present, and its outstand- 
ing personalities—vividly written 
by one of the shrewdest analysts 
of American politics. [Ilustrated. 


$5.00 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
By WILLIAM STARR MYERS 


A fascinating picture of the 
whole history and the outstand- 
ing events and personalities which 
have contributed to the rise to 
power, the present situation and 
the future possibilities of the 
Republican Party. Illustrated. 


$5.00 
HERBERT HOOVER 
By WILL IRWIN 


An unusually intimate life 
story, written by a man whose 
acquaintance with Herbert 
Hoover dates back to the days 
when they were in college to- 
gether. Coming at the present 
time it takes on national impor- 


tance. [[lustrated. $3.00 


Drifting Sands of Party 
Politics 
By OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


An intimate “behind-the- 
scenes’ view of important legis- 
lation during the past thirty 
years. Former Senator Under- 
wood shows how Congress has 
gradually drifted away from Con- 
stitutional principles under the 
pressure of highly organized mi- 
norities. $3.50 


To Be Published April 20th 


SHEAVES. A novel. 
By Marie Conway Oemler 


A DINNER OF HERBS. A novel. 
By Marjorie B. Paradis 


JOHN STEVENS. An American Record. 
By Archibald D. Turnbull 


EMBATTLED BORDERS. A travelog. 
By E. Alexander Powell. 


THE CEN TU RY co. Publishers of Enduring Books 
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‘NEW cAPPLETON ‘BOOKS 


MODERN YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 


By Henry Neumann 


A dispassionate analysis of the new morality which advocates 
“a companionate marriage’. A book of vital interest, written 
by a distinguished leader of the Ethical Culture Society. $1.50 


KEEPING YOUNG AFTER FORTY 
By Eugene R. Whitmore, M.D. 


. thoroughly practical and helpful book for men and women. 
1.50 


CANCER = A Professional Responsibility 
and a Public Liability 
By Albert Soiland, M.D. 


A sane and 


cancer. $1.50 


‘ : simple and understanding discussion which 
familiarizes the layman with the facts 


on the scourge of 


YOUR NERVES AND THEIR CONTROL 
By Foster Kennedy, M.D., and 


Lewis Stevenson, M.D. 


A simple and lucid outline of the structure and functions 


of the nervous system by two medical authorities. 


$1.50 


THE CAMPUS - A Study of Contemporary 


Undergraduate Life in the American Uni- 


versity 


By Robert Cooley Angell, Ph.D. 


Is the college degree becoming a social fetish? 


writes with 
of our universities. An 
of the intellectual ideal. 


Dr. Angell 


sympathy and understanding of the problems 
eloquent plea for the restoration 
$2.50 


These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street 


New York 


Going Fast! 


NEW DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES FOR NEW YORK 


36th edition, 1927-1928 
ENCYCLOPEDIC, CLASSIFIED AND 
CONSOLIDATED 


Federations and Information Services 


Family Welfare 

Family Service, Relief Societies, 
Legal Aid 

Immigrants and Foreign-born and 
Travelers (incl. Foreign Gov- 
ernment Representatives in 
New York) 

Agencies for the Homeless 

Agencies for Seamen 

Care of the Aged 

Housing, General Agencies 

Residences for Men and Boys 

Residences for Women 

Room Registries 

Protective and Correctional 
Agencies for Adults 


Child Welfare 


Dependent Children, Day Nurs- 
eries 

Auxiliary School Services 

Vacation Service 

Protective and Correctional 
Agencies for Children 


Churches (all denominations) 


Health 


Health Administration and Edu- 
cation 

Nursing Service 

General Hospitals 

Special Hospitals 

Mental Hygiene 

Clinics (all) 

Baby Health Stations 

Pre-school and Nutrition Clinics 

Convalescent Care 


Recreation, Education 
Neighborhood Activities 


Recreation 

Settlements, etc. 

Character Building 

Education for the Foreign-born 

Technical and Professional 
Education 

Employment and 
Guidance 

Education and Employment for 
the Handicapped 


Vocational 


National Agencies 


Personnel Index 
750 pages, cloth, $3.00, postpaid. Limited edition. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I wish there were some way of broadcasting to Negr. 
this information from the archives of Haiti: that once in - 
“no one was indolent or dirty, for indolence and filth | 
forbidden by the king. Factories were busy and the bay 
filled with ships. The great plain between~the hills w | 
sugar field, the finest in the world, its area measured by 
dreds of square miles. Along the roads out of the town, 1 
bedded evenly with gleaming white stones, were planta’ 
owned by Negroes who bore with dignity the titles of 
and baron and count. The northern half of Haiti was a ? 
dom that during its brief span of life ranked in the opinic,) 
Europe with the most forceful of the New World pow| 
There were two men of transcendent greatness then—Nape, 
of France and the king of Haiti, Henry Christophe, the 1 
man alive who had defeated him in war.” 

Aside from the vigorous, often purely poetic style in w 
it is written, this book has larger and more enduring va’ 
It should serve as a social and moral stimulus to twelve mi 
people who can well afford the incitement of such short-l| 
brilliance as is herein inscribed. And for the Negro drama. 
he who has not yet arrived among us but whose messi 
advent we patiently wait, here are the cores of as n 
tragedy laden dramas as he could dare to cope with in a lifeti 
The racially-minded Negro poet with an epic ambition r 
search no further for a subject. Vandercook has measured 
breadth of Ethiopia’s wings, and though the gaunt frames 
now bare with the moulting season, once they were wide 
gayly plumed. CouNTEE CULLE? 


China—? | 
CHINA—A NATION IN EVOLUTION, by Paul! Monroe. Macmi 
447 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
CHINA—WHERE IT IS TODAY AND WHY, by Thomas F. Milli 
Harcourt, Brace. 350 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
WHITHER CHINA, by Scott Nearing. International Publishers. 225 
Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
BEYOND THE BUND, by Philip Kerby. Payson & Clarke. 272 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


R. PAUL MONROE has written for the average rea 

a mest readable and clear account, attractively illustrat 
of just what is going on in China and how China “got t 
way.” Because of his wide experience in China as a lectur 
as an adviser on educational reorganization, and as a mem: 
of the board that supervises the expenditure of the secc 
returned portion of the American Boxer Indemnity, kno 
as the China Foundation, Dr. Monroe has had wide experie! 
in China and close personal contact with her educational leade 

The first half gives a clear picture of China’s backgrounc 
physical, social, intellectual and religious; the history of | 
contact with the West and of her experiment in democra 
In the chapter on The People and Physical Background, 
old impression of a nation abounding in mineral resources 
shown to be false. Dr. Monroe consequently sees in Ch 
no early rival to the West in extensive machine producti 
This contention is fully justified by the research into Chin 
mineral resources made by Foster Bain. The social organizat 
in clan, village and guild is particularly well drawn and — 
resulting localism of the people depicted—an attitude of mi 
perhaps the greatest hindrance to the developing of civic 4 
national cohesion. 

The second half of the book deals mainly with contempor: 
movements—the development of nationalism and an evaluat 
of the People’s Party, and the influence of Russia, with 
good effects in aiding the Nationalists in achieving party un 
and its demoralizing influence in releasing forces that cor 
not be controlled. 

America’s policies are perhaps drawn in a light a bit ' 
“America’s official relations with China are clear a 


rosy. 
commendable; her attitude has been uniformly just 2 
friendly.” This contention is in the main correct, and s1 


stantiated by Dr. Monroe’s admirable historical sketch 
Sino-American relations. The failure of the United Sta 
since the Washington conference to strike out in a posit 
policy of her own and her recent tendency to lay great str 
on solidarity of action with Great Britain, Japan and the otl 
“Powers,” is revealed by Millard. 

Dr. Monroe deals discerningly with the missionary situati 
showing the justifiable demands of the Chinese Christians for 
autonomous church and the national demand for supervision 
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ication in China. The missionary as an expert adviser and 
worker is still needed, but certain of the older attitudes and 
" ationships of domination and control by the foreigner are 
longer acceptable. 2 
hapter 14 clearly depicts the present mental and emotional 
st” revealing the Chinese point of view freely and clearly. 
ic last chapter gives the viewpoint of various groups of 
-eigners on the Chinese situation. 
Dr. Monroe closes his book by an appeal for a policy and 
‘itude of constructive helpfulness. ‘Shall not America say 
th the great humanitarians of a century ago ‘We take our 
i nd swith those who are struggling out of darkness into 
tht.” The difficulties of the present situation in China are 
’ t minimized in this book but the constructive forces making 
“ft readjustment are clearly portrayed.» This study will go 
tr in helping to form an attitude toward China of the 
jjatacter Dr. Monroe advocates. 
i Thomas F. Millard, the veteran American correspondent 
d editor in Shanghai, gives us a series of loosely related 
cussions on changing China. They are, however, extremely 
‘}ggestive. The attitude of each of the four great interested 
tions is well shown. ‘The present chaos is not under- 
,jtimated nor are the foreign powers blamed as the sole cause 
China’s trouble. The futility of longer “protecting” foreign 
zhts by enforcing the archaic treaties is explained. After 
ading this book one is not surprised that the Chinese stu- 
nts in America consider Millard the fairest American corre- 
jondent in China. 
Scott Nearing in Whither China? has written a very 
sadable little book, packed full of economic data. Its weak- 
‘ss is the attempt to explain the confusion that is China in 
tms of economic factors alone. When the book was written, 
ussian influence had been challenged, but the Russians still 
d considerable power. Russia is treated as the paragon of 
peration and good will, uniting most of Asia in a great 
odern crusade against decadent Europe and_ reactionary 
merica. The moderate Nationalists are considered as in 
ague with the western exploiters. The future world struggle 
pictured as between capitalistic America and organized 
operative Asia and Russia. 
Certain factors are neglected. The original exploitation of 
thina was by marauding adventurers in the pre-capitalistic 
a. Capitalism can’t be blamed here. The masses of agri- 
ltural China are desperately poor because there are too 
any mouths to feed. The farmers are not exploited by land- 
tds in most of the farming area. China has her tenant 
oblem, especially in her famine area, but she is not a second 
eland. In vast areas where the farmer owns his own land, 
is also desperately poor. The present uprising for radical 
d cultural unity is essentially nationalistic, not international 
nature—as the Russian advisers have recently learned to 
eir sorrow. There is more in common with liberated Czecho- 
lovakia or Poland in this nationalism than with class struggle 
Russia. Chinese nationalism flourished and was vital before 
oviet Russia existed. Nearing’s attempt to identify all vitality 
the nationalist movement with communism and to find in 
e operations of foreign merchants and foreign and Chinese 
apitalistic exploitation the sole cause of China’s trouble, loses 
ght of the complexity of the actual problem. 
Philip Kerby’s Beyond the Bund is a series of entertaining 
en pictures of the way the “queer Chinese” look to the 
horoughly “Shanghaized” foreign resident. Surface glamor, 
aystery and beauty are found in odd places. The compradere, 
he beach-comber and other characters of the foreign settle- 
pent are vividly portrayed. 


‘eG 


J. Stewart Burcess 
Yenching University, Peking 


The Conquest of Marriage 


S,$ODERN YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, by Henry Neumann. Appleton. 
148 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


AVE you read Judge Lindsey and the Russells on mar- 
riage? Then, by all means, read Dr. Neumann. Are 
du struggling with the “companionate” idea, with the idea of 
sex-freedom” and “self-expression”? Take his Modern 
Youth and Marriage away with you for a week-end, as I did, 
nd in the freshness of the early spring woods, in the absolute 


Suicide 


By Ruth Shonle Cavan 


Concentrating on an analysis of individual cases, Dr. 
Cavan shows suicide in its relation to the life of the 
individual. Her book is a very human chapter in 
the whole field of social psychology. $3.00 


Social 
Currents in 
Japan 


By Harry Emerson Wildes 


This book is based on material gathered by first- 
hand investigation in Japan, interviews with leading 
government figures, and an extensive study of con- 


temporary sources, 


$3.00 


Administration 


of Private Social 


Service Agencies 
A Bibliography 


By W. W. Burke 


This material has been collected and arranged from 
the standpoint of the agency executive. 75 cents 


The Social Service Monographs 


The Illinois 
Adoption Law 
By Elinor Nims 


Shows just how adoption 
cases are now being hand- 
led by the courts and 
recommends changes. $1.50 


The 
Bail System 
in Chicago 
By Arthur L. Beeley 
Important facts and prob- 


lems pertaining to Chica- 
go’s bail system. $2.00 


Medical Social 


Case Records 
Introduction by 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


These five case histories 
were selected from thirty- 
three submitted in compe- 
tition. $1.50 


The 
Young Cripple 
and His Job 


By Marion Hathway 


Takes up the whole prob- 
lem of vocational training 
and placement of handi- 
capped young people. $1.50 


The Aniversity of Chicago Press 
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eAn Invitation 


The Russell Sage Foundation 


cordially invites you to visit its exhibit of publica- 
tions at the National Conference of Social Work, 
Memphis, May 2-9, and inspect its newest book 


PUBLICITY FOR SOCIAL WORK 
by 


Mary SWAIN ROUTZAHN and 

EVART G. ROUTZAHN 
A practical working manual on methods of spread- 
ing information to obtain support for social move- 
ments, change personal or community habits in 
matters affecting health or safety, and secure new 
laws or the enforcement of old ones. 
425 pages. Price $3.00. 


Ask at the book exhibit for the 1928 cata- 
logue of books and pamphlets, or write to 


Publication Department 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 EAST 22p STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


60 pages of illustrations. 


EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’S CABINET 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 
Former Sec’y of Agriculture and Sec’y of the Treasury 


ORIGINAL EDITION BRAND NEW 
2 Vols. Illustrated. Complete Index 
Published (1926) at $10.00 


Our Special Price $1.98 


(Carriage charges extra) 


“David F. Houston knows more about Wilson and the Wilson 
Administration than any other living man.” 


LIMITED QUANTITY! ORDER AT ONCE! 


NION 
IBRARY 
SSOCIATION EST. 1884. 


Write for Bargain Catalog S.G. 196 


? War or Peace ? 


Sentimentality Creates War! 
Sanity Leads to Peace! 
Read “EDUCATION FOR TOLERANCE” 
By John E. J. Fanshawe 


Which Sold Out the February Issue of “Independent 
tion’’ Now Reprinted in Book Form 


A Frank, Straightforward and Unconventional Discussion of Rela- 
tions Between the American and British Peoples. 


PRICE 60 CENTS 
At Your Book Dealer or Write 


INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 


267-275 West 17TH STREET New Yor« City 


SPEAKERS : 


Educa- 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AuTHOoR’s RESEARCH 
Bureau. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


quiet that permits you to bind yourself to your book, reac 
mated responsibility and loyalty and permanence. Illumina‘ 
the struggles of daily life, Dr. Neumann sees the far ends, 
finer living. This is a stabilizing and exalting book. If » 
are not a week-ender, at least read the book.on a roof-* 
It is not of the city streets. d 

If you are of the happily married, you will find inspirat 
toward new levels of living, for to Dr. Neumann marriage 
a growing and ever-creative process. If you are in t)} 
desperate condition where divorce is inevitable, you will 
enabled to face your “surgical operation” with courage. If », 
are the unhappy struggler in a situation of tension, there, 
encouragement in the book to work through to a possi, 
solution. But if you are of that vast and much confuy 
multitude called “modern youth,” to you in particular I 
Neumann speaks. He warns against the “romantic illusion», 
he contrasts naturalism in sex with the spiritual conquests 
all the generations, and he defines real as against fanc’ 
sex-freedom. 

: : ; | 

At times Dr. Neumann seems a little too stern, a little ove 
burdened by “duty and responsibility.” Why not re-define a 
illuminate the word “happiness” instead of throwing it on t 
dust heap? Do not duty and responsibility become a heighten’ 
form of happiness when viewed, not as isolated acts, but 
means toward greater goals? We need, it seems to me, 
profounder faith in true happiness. 

Dr. Neumann feels that companionate marriage is an attem 
to build up a “new ethics out of people’s weakness.” F 
realizes the pathos of mismating, but he does not find in t. 
companionate idea a solution. The pleading for a looser unit 
“looks ultimately in the direction of sanctioning indulgen’ 
rather than promoting control.” To be sure, companiona 
union may be preferred to unrestricted gratification for tho 
who have already gone wrong, if there is no other alternativ: 
But is there no other alternative? asks Dr. Neumann. It 
difficult to find that he gives a specific answer. But for other 
the ideal of a possible impermanence is, in the thought of DI 
Neumann, to go back upon all that is best in the spiritu: 
advance of mankind. Exsiz Burr OveERSTREET 


Paragons and Prodigal 
SOUTHERN CHARM, by Isa Glenn. Knopf. 301 pp. Price $2.50 pos 
paid of The Survey. 


ITH a deft hand Isa Glenn Schindel culls the sensitiy 

plant of Southern chivalry called charm. Neatly sh 
strips it of its “lilies and languors” to bring them under th 
acid test of an analysis which is an example of ironic detach 
ment. An edged pen dipped in gall and honey limns th 
Southern variety of clinging vines. They are parasites; wome 
who—with one exception—have their roots in the mold o 
| Georgia tradition. Throughout this study of character Mr: 
Schindel’s steel seldom falters. In a salient way, it points u 
the morals and manners of people caught by a situation lon 
sealed, suddenly sprung open. And the things that happen t 
their minds and hearts under stress of the moment mak 
memorable the space of the night and day this book occupies. 

The story has to do with an elderly southern widow, Mr: 
Habersham, and her daughter Alice May, married to a Par’ 
Avenue prize—a “Northerner” but nice! Both women ar 
paragons of propriety; products of a society which decree 
that a “lady’s” whole creed should be the cult of her charm 
in order to please the male—and to have it all her own way 
The round of days spent in a rut of shopping and sociabilit 
suffices them until by chance they meet in the Waldorf lobb: 
with the lost soul of the Habersham family. 

This Laura, who is the younger of Mrs. Habersham’s tw 
daughters, both mother and ‘sister left in Europe years ag 
to shift for herself; they let her out when at seventeen she gav 
birth to an illegitimate child. From that time on people wer 
told that poor little Laura had passed away of fever in Rome 
Now they meet this affront to their tender sensibilities, lookin, 
not only comely but content. Though they prefer to believe he 
deep in sin, they do the noble thing—as they see it—by in 
viting her to tea the next day. Tense hours follow for mothe 
and daughter. When Laura comes on the scene, her spirit a 
a worker, absorbed in her shop, contrasted with the spuriou 
charms of the human meal-tickets gathered together to drinl 
| cocktails, provides an interplay rich in drama. 
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Isa Glenn knows her people from the cradle up and she 
eals with them to the degree their actions or attitudes 
iiwarrant. If, saving Laura, they seem an inane lot, warped 
in their ways, they are nevertheless drawn with an accuracy 
hich is the work of a craftsman. However “flat, stale and 
unprofitable” they appear in a world where only effort and 
he fruit of effort hold, they are none the less authentic. This 


licoil of episodes charged with a force from within. And scenes 
lIsuch as the one in which Laura quietly brings home to her 
‘mother to what lengths a heart in pain can be driven, leave no 
tidoubt that Isa Glenn is an artist who has learned to play upon 
‘ithe strings of life. Hatite SCHAFFNER 


Idealism, Front and Back 


LENIN AND GANDHI, by René Fiilép-Miller. Putnam’s, New York and 
‘ London. 343 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE MIND AND FACE OF BOLSHEVISM, by the same. 
York. 433 pp. Price $6.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA, by Ivy Lee. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Knopf, New 


Macmillan, New York. 206 pp. 
T was a thing of genius—I think no one else has thought 
of it—to match the two outstanding characters of the 
} Oriental world—Lenin of Russia, Gandhi of India—who to- 
gether more or less perfectly illustrate the little boy’s aphorism 
that “not even God could make a dog’s tail with only one 
end.” Here with a vengeance are modern radicalism’s two 
extremes! It is logically appropriate to tie up in the same 
bundle the same author’s brilliant illumination of the Bolshevik 
Jenigma. I wish R. W. B. had not beaten me to Max East- 
man’s Marx and Lenin (reviewed elsewhere in this issue), 
because it would have been fun to run the whole gamut. 
However, inspired perhaps by the divvle himself, I discharge 
my own spirit of mischief by bunching in instead Ivy Lee’s 
report of his adventures and observations in Russia. 
Long years Bismarck vaccinated Germany against Marxian 
Socialism by stealing some of its superficial forms. Only the 
German mind, out of all the minds in the world, could fully 
comprehend Marx’s own exposition of his philosophy of 
economic history; and it has been of the ironical logic of fate 
that the realization of the truth of that philosophy had to 
await the fulfillment of it by events and developments, in con- 
siderable measure creating as they went along immunity 
against their own operation. And it has been another of the 
oddities of history that the dramatization of Marx’s belief that 
industrialism would bring about its own destruction, should 
take place—at least temporarily—in a country hardly to be 
called industrial at all; a country, too, belonging on the whole 
to the Orient. 
Furthermore, as I have intimated, the range from Marx 
through Lenin to Gandhi sweeps the whole gamut, from the 
Marxian expectation that economic development would auto- 
matically remedy its own evils, through Lenin’s belief that a 
temporary régime of arbitrary force in the hands of the prole- 
tariat is justifiable pending equilibrium in a desired state of 


without much straining might be called the Christian ideal of 
individual liberty sustained by the awful power of non- 
resistance. 

No one that I know of has better or more objectively de- 
lineated either Lenin or the Indian Gandhi than this German, 
Filop-Miller. These two immense men between them embrace 
the whole controversy of human progress; the whole problem 
of social attainment. ... Must social wisdom—whatever that 
/ may mean—be gained as individual wisdom is gained, by trial 
and error, free responsible choices; or must it, can it, be ex- 


pedited by the dictatorship, not of superior groups but of groups | 


who say they are superior and have the weapons with which 
to shoot off the heads of those who say, or are suspected of 
suspecting, that they are not? 

Here you have them—Lenin who represents the one phase, 
Gandhi who represents the other; the Sword and the Spirit. 
And with German thoroughness the same author has studied 
and depicted what has come in Russia of the Lenin enterprise, 
in the attempt to cultivate a mass-consciousness, in the growth 
at least superficial of a materialism displacing the dense super- 
stition which preceded it; in the consequences upon govern- 
ment, social life, science, education, art, morals, religion. 


governmental rather than anarchistic communism—to what > 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“Calm and judicious in its temper and philosophical in its 
method. . .. An interesting, searching and unusual study of 
the relations between present-day religion and present-day 
life.’—New York Times. $2.00 


Christianity 
By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT 


“TJ have read Mr. Charles Guignebert’s book with great in- 
terest and profit. He has gathered together for the purpose 
of the intelligent general reader a vast amount of material 
otherwise not readily accessible.’—John Dewey. $4.50 


The Catholic Ghurch and the Citizen 
By the REV. JOHN A. RYAN 


This latest volume in the Calvert Series is a lucid discus- 
sion by Father Ryan of conflicting loyalties arising from 
differences between the enactments of the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities, and of the way in which these difficul- 
ties are resolved by the Catholic citizen. $1.00 


The Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain 
By GEORGIANA PUTNAM McENTEE 


This pioneer study of the activities of British Catholics in 
social reform shows a keenness of analysis and a clear grasp 
of the relation of these activities to the economic and politi- 
cal problems of the time, which will prove equally valuable 
to readers in this country. $2.50 


Growing Up 
By KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


This book tells the story of reproduction and birth for boys 
and girls between six and twelve years. Parents and social 
. workers are eagerly welcoming this book. The first printing 
was exhausted in a few months. A parent writes “what I 
like most is the sunny tone—the lack of that menacing and 
mysterious quality characteristic of most books on sex 
matters. Also I was greatly taken with the clearness of the 
explanations and the story-like narrative.” $1.75 


The Conquest of Disease 
By THURMAN B. RICE, M.D. 


“The author has a quiet sense of humor which pervades 
the pages of this book and makes it one of the best of its 
kind.”—Dr. Morris Fishbein, in the New York World. 


“Surely there is a crying need in the world for such a 
book as this.”.—-New York Times. 
“This is the romance of modern medicine, as full of ex- 
citing conflicts, splendid victories, baffling mysteries, and 
brave men as the veriest adventure yarn.” 

Richmond Times Dispatch 


$2.50 


The Young Man and Medicine 
By LEWELLYS F. BARKER, M.D. 


The purpose of the writer in preparing this book has been 
to try to be of help, first, to young people who, not yet having 
reached a vocational decision, desire to compare the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a medical career with those of 
other occupations, and second, to young persons who, having 
already chosen medicine as their life work, or having en- 
tered upon it, are seeking information that may be service- 
able in guiding them toward success and usefulness in it. 


$2.50 
At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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REVELL’S ANNOUNCE 
©She“Inside’ Story 


ra MUSSOLINI 


AMEoi, AND THE NEW ITALY 
CANS By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON of Venice 
Illustrated $2.00 


by 
HIS 
INTIMATE 
FRIEND 


His 


IN THE WORLD OF TODAY 
By ARTHUR J. BROWN 
Illustrated $3.75 


On Both Sides of the Rio Grandé 


— 


By ROBERT N. McLEAN 
Illustrated $2.75 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY | 
Chicago, 851 Cass St. | 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


You owe it to yourself to 
Send for a FREE SAMPLE COPY of 


THE OPEN ROAD 
(Not Everybody's Magazine) 


Edited and published for the discerning few who will 
understand and appreciate it, by 


BRUCE CALVERT 


A sane, independent, forward-looking radical—but not too 
radical—and fearless monthly. $1 a year, 3 months’ trial 
25 cents; stamps or coin; sample free on request. Write 
today. You might like it. Many Survey Graphic readers do. 
THE OPEN ROAD (Pigeon-Roost-in-the-Woods), 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


PROSPERITY? | 


A Brilliant Symposium on how prosperous is America 
and whose prosperity is it. 

By Stuart Chase, George Soule, Willard Thorp, Joseph | 
Schlossberg, Morris Hillquit, Norman Thomas, Scott | 
Nearing, James H. Maurer, Carl Taylor, E. C. Lindeman, 
Jessie Hughan, Ben Stolberg, Harry W. Laidler and others. 

286 pp. Price 50 cents 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Write also for list of other League literature 


ABOUT that trip to EUROPE 
wd 


Whether you plan to attend the International Con- 
ference of Social Work in Paris or a short summer tour, 
you will find the announcements by the leading steam- 


ship agencies and companies in the pages of this March 
Survey Graphic extremely helpful. 

For further information about steamship lines, travel 
agencies, and group or individual tours, address 


THE SURVEY 


The Survey Travel Department 
112 East 19th St. New, York City 


| not as they would like to be, but as they are. 


| 


| 
Beside these two momentous volumes Ivy Lee’s slender con | 
tribution seems fairly trivial. Yet it is as good as any, better 
than most, of the skimmings of the casual traveler. A well- 
written Sunday-feature story of personal adventure, with a) 
tolerably successful attempt to be unbiased. It is most strik- 
ing as an exhibit of the temper of the western mind in look- 
ing upon the phenomena of an Oriental cataclysm. It is the: 
story of a hurried trip—ten days—by a keen observer wholly 
unfitted by training and temperament to understand what he ‘ 
was seeing, otherwise than as an outsider. Nevertheless, as a/ 
purely journalistic narrative of travel and observation—which : 
is all that it purports to be—it is a distinguished success. If 
you want to know what you might see in a ten days’ trip to, 
and in, Russia, if you had rather exceptional opportunities, and” 
improved chen all, this is about the best book that I have * 
seen. As a foil for Fulép-Miller it is almost ideal—whichever ° 
you choose to read first. JoHN Patmer Gavir | 


This is America! 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger | 
and Dixon Ryan Fox. Vol. Il. The First Americans. 1607-1690. By 
T. J. Wertenbaker. 358 pp. Vol. III. Provincial Society. 1690-1763. 
By James Truslow Adams. 374 pp. Vol. VI. The Rise of the Common’ 
Man. 1830-1850. By C. R. Fish. 391 pp. Vol. VIII. The Emergence 
of Modern America. 1865-1878. By Allan Nevins. 446 pp. Macmillan. 
Price $4.00 each postpaid of The Survey. 


HE authors of these volumes, the opening quartette of a 

series that is to include ten more, might be insulted if told 
that they were doing for history what Hearst and Pulitzer did 
for journalism. And then again, they might not. For they 
have turned their backs upon the dionified search of official 
archives which was once the business “of the historian, as the 
reporting of official events was once that of the journalist, and — 
in letters, diaries, “cheap” literature, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, and catalogs they have sought the data for a picture 
not of government but of life. Not the least exciting of their 
pages are those descriptive of the sources. 

It is rich reading. The women of New England, a traveler 
reported nearly two hundred years ago, “smoke in Bed, Smoke 
as th-y nead their bread, Smoke whilst they’ re Cooking.” 
Men “washed” in those days by going swimming in summer; 


| of female ablutions there is no record. The Indians so fright- 


ened the good parents of Deerfield, in 1703, that they no longer 
dared keep children under twelve at work in the fields. The 
first record of ice-cream in America seems to date from 1744. 


| The Pilgrims planted corn for twelve years before they had 


a plow; but the log cabin that we think of as primitive did 
not arrive until 1660. New Orleans in 1871 had an ice factory 
that made seventy-two tons of ice daily, and two Wisconsin 
students in 1871 invented the shower-bath. Professional base- 
ball, friction matches, household sculpture, rugs vs. carpets, 
prison reform and lack of reform, the advent of music in 
American life—these matters receive more weight than presi- 
dential politics. 

What our ancestors ate, what games they played, what sort 
of beds they slept in, and what pictures they hung on their 
walls, what books they read, and how many of them could 
read—such data give new life to history. It is doing for an 
age what the new biographers have done for individuals; doing 
for a century what the modern newspaper, with its comics, its 
recipes, puzzles, fashion items, sports news, hints for home 
decoration does for the passing moment. It is reflecting people 
It is making 
history readable, and it ought to make it popular. 

Moreover, the authors have been as much interested in the 
South and in the frontier as in the New England happy hunting- 
ground of the older historians.; Mr. Wertenbaker and Mr. 
Adams destroy the old myth that the South and New England 
were settled by very different people; they trace the course by 
which slavery remolded southern civilization, as Mr. Nevins 
follows the outlines of its return to normal. They succeed— 
not always, but with engaging frequency—in introducing into 
history the technique of the motion picture. Instead of the old 
posed portraits we have here flashes of unconscious living, now 
in Virginia, now in Connecticut, now in Kentucky or in Wis- 
consin. Instead of a static record of events we see people 
whose daily life and thinking drives them along channels not 
unlike our own, in the changing current that we know as 
history. Lewis S. GANNETT 
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Coffee Plus 


ALICE FOOTE MACDOUGALL. Tue AuvToBioGRAPHY oF A_ BUSINESS 

Woman. Little, Brown. 205 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

NE who has mixed dough with her own hands knows the 

loaf and relishes the bread, as can no diner on the baker’s 
product know and appraise. So, kneading it with heroic effort, 
Alice Foote MacDougall knows life—the life of a woman and 
a business woman. 

Her family presented her with a quality equipment of social 
standards and a thorough training in household achievement: 
from her mother—order, the ingredients of creature comfort, 
and love of hospitality; from her father, and the tradition of 
her greatgrandfather, Stephen A. Allen, mayor of New York 
in the 1820’s, business ability and the courage to venture. 

As a child of five, Miss Alice tried her hand at commerce, 
striving to please doll customers with spools and bits of lace 
from her mother’s sewing table. Little did she dream then 
or through the years of her rich young girlhood that the ideals 
of the successful shopkeeper—honesty, hard work, daring, and 
a fair return for a fair portion—would write themselves upon 
her bewitching face. 

An early and disastrous marriage left her at forty penniless 
and with three children to support. After a period of actual 
want, Mrs. MacDougall saw that she must choose between 
fight and flight. To her the second alternative never recom- 
mended itself. She was made of the stuff of winners. 

She relates the stirring tale of her years of struggle to 
establish a coffee business in lower Manhattan. A bin for the 
beans, a packing-box for desk and another for chair, and she 
set about getting orders from her friends, sometimes deliver- 
ing packages at the service entrance of houses of which the 
front door was familiar to her. She asked no help (“Competi- 
tion is,” she says) and started to compete, with no favor. Funds 
to pay running expenses were scarce, not for months merely 
but for years. From 1907 when she opened on Front Street, 
to 1912, she ran close to the wrong edge of the ledger—but 
never the edge of failure, a word which Mrs. MacDougall 
washed from her lexicon with tears. 

She tells in Chapter VII some secrets of success—not of 
success in general but of her own: an inventory of one’s abili- 
ties and limitations; elimination of false pride; honesty; 
imagination; flexibility; courage; faith in God, man and one- 
self. To her, however, life has meant “the growing of a soul.” 
This ideal she has fostered in her waitresses and aides by 
talks on developing beauty and sympathy in the place of hatred 
and ugliness. The bread thus cast has come back to her but- 
tered, making her restaurants havens for hungry humans—soul, 
plus pleasing surroundings, and generous jugs of cream. She 
has prospered also by her ability to see and seize an advantage. 
For example: “I was convinced,” she says in stating her anti- 
feminist stand during the drive for woman suffrage, “that I 
must in some way utilize the great wave of feminine emotion. 
And then it was, and because of this thought, that the business 
of the obscure A. F. MacDougall burst forth into the glory 
of Alice Foote MacDougall.” Sic venit gloria mundi! 

As large as Mrs. MacDougall’s achievement, is her measur- 
ing-stick of success. She owns a several-million-dollar business, 
but “money has very little to do with the riches of the soul, 
which in the end are all one has,” she says. Life is to her 
“a pie which you cut in large slices, not grudgingly, not spar- 
ingly.” It is “to be used, not cherished. It is to be spent, not 
saved.” Grace HAaTHEWAY 


No Peace in the Pacific 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC, by Nicholas Roosevelt. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

URES attempt has been made to solve the problem of 

the Pacific—a solution without “sentiment” which merely 
presents “facts.” This book does not, as the title might lead 
one to suppose, discuss the problems which make the Pacific 
area a restless spot on the earth’s surface. Rather, it recog- 
nizes the restlessness as a source of revolutionary ferment and 
argues for a realistic interpretation of geographic and economic 
fundamentals, for a recognition of the balance of power and 
for a strong United States naval arm of diplomacy to “main- 


Scribner's. 291 pp. 
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Since the 
publication of 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN of DESTINY 
by Emil Ludwig 


new biographies have 
been published, old 
ones reissued, histori- 
cal novels written and 
plays produced, all 
based on the life of 


Napoleon. 
ING 


N the opinion of the 
critics not one has 
touched in historic truth 
or dramatic interest 
Ludwig’s masterpiece. 


A best seller continu- 
ously for 15 months. 


Octavo, 732 pages. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
At all bookstores. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 


B @ L 903 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at moderate cost, 
both the quaint old books and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, unexpurgated 
translations and exceptional reprints may be had through 
this entirely unique service. 

Members throughout the United States have access to a 
collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print and curious 
books chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. B-4 
(es 45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Here and Now 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
I am interested in’ Survey Graphic. 
subscription for which I enclose $3 
readers, $1). 


Put me down for a year’s 
(four months’ trial for new 
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Institute of World Unity 


“CREATING THE NEW WORLD OUTLOOK” 
GREEN ACRE, ELIOT, MAINE 


LECTURE COURSES—SECOND SEASON 


HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, Ph.D., Historian 

July 30—August 3 

Five lectures on “The World Today in Terms of World Unity” 
FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS, Ph.D., of Smith College 

August 6—10 

Five lectures on “Racial Differences and International Harmony” 
EDWIN ARTHUR BURTT, Ph.D., of University of Chicago 

August 13—17 

Five lectures on “Science, Philosophy and Religion” 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Ph.D., of Cornell University 

August 20—24 

Five lectures on “The Evolution of Religion”’ 


TERMS 


4 courses, $20 1 course, $5 Single lecture, $1.50 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 


The purpose of the Institute is to promote consideration of the new 
view-points and principles accepted by responsible scholars in history, 
science, philosophy and religion, especially those which create a real 
basis for faith in the capacities of humanity to achieve the spirit of 
unity and co-operation in all that pertains to the vital interests of 
mankind. By attending the sessions of the Institute for one, two, 
three or four weeks, you will enjoy acquaintance with one or more 
of the truly creative minds in America, and at the same time benefit 
by a vacation spent in an exceptionally healthful and beautiful 
environment. 

The site is noted for its remarkable natural beauty and healthfulness. 
Two hundred acres, Inn, cottages, community house, library, arts 
and crafts studio, theatre, dormitories and camps. Bathing, boating, 
tennis, golf, etc. 

Accommodations at reasonable rates 


Send for Prospectus today 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD UNITY 
4 East 12th Street New York City 


TWO SUMMER CONFERENCES 


OF THE 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 


Formerly under auspices of the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 


Taylor Hall, Racine Wisconsin. . . 
Estes Park, Colorado... . 


The themes are the same for both. The dis- 
cussions will center around the problems grow= 
ing out of: The Relation of the Individual to the 
Group (first week), and The Struggle for Power 
(second week). A goodly number of persons 
having special knowledge and experience will be 
present to share in all discussions. The program 
will be built from session to session. 


Taylor Hall, Racine, stands in the midst of a 
beautiful grove of oaks and elms overlooking 
Lake Michigan and has excellent bathing facili- 
ties. Estes Park is seventy-five miles north of 
Denver amid the lakes, streams and snow-capped 
peaks of the Rockies. All afternoons are free 
for rest and recreation. 


RATES 


The average weekly expense, including the Conference fee, 
will approximate $21.00 at Racine and $22.75 at Estes Park. 

These Conferences are open to all who are interested. Reser- 
vations should be made in advance, accompanied by a deposit of 
$2.00. Registrants are urged to come for the full period or for 
a complete week, for the discussions and the fellowship are 
cumulative. 

These Conferences seek to combine physical recreation, whole- 
some social contacts, mental stimulus and spiritual regirding. 


For detailed information write: 


AMY BLANCHE GREENE 
383 Bible House, New York City 


| 


ae the peace.” Sentimentality and ignorance have had the- 
ay. 

In the chapter on The Naval Arm of Diplomacy, one pas: 
age offers such a sharp contrast in Occidental and Orient 
points of view that, reading it, I am sure the old philosophe 
Sun-Tzu, or any modern philosopher in China today, mig 
well despair of helping the West to understand the East: 


An ancient Chinese philosopher, Sun-Tzu, laid down the pri} 
ciple twenty-five hundred years ago that the greatest gener: 
was he who won the battle without fighting. A corollary of th: 
is that it is an essential function of a navy to support policies 4 
effectively and to safeguard interests so surely that any of 
tempted to thwart them will not dare do so. 


Taking up in turn'the Geography of Position, the Geograph) 
of Production, the Conflict of Policies and the Imponderable: 
Mr. Roosevelt reaches his main argument in the last sectios 
The Balance of Power. One fact stands out supreme through 
out his treatment of Pacific problems: “that it is to th 
interest of the British Empire—or at least the Dominions—an 
of Holland and the United States to see the status quo pre 
served in this entire area.” As a very obvious corollary t 
such an argument he stresses most emphatically the direct re 
lationship between national policy and sea power. Indeed, 
think the book was misnamed. Peace through Naval Powe 
might have been more apt. 

American interests in the Pacific are geographic, politica 
commercial, sentimental, diplomatic and strategic. To th 
strategic main attention is paid. Picturing the navy not onl 
as an implement of war, but as an arm of diplomacy whic. 
insures support of “a nation’s legitimate interests and aspira 
tions in time of peace,” the argument naturally follows tha 
the necessity of supporting our policies, in peace as well a 
in war, places on us the onus of maintaining naval forces an 
bases in the Pacific second to none. 

Unusual emphasis is laid upon America’s relation with th 
Philippines. Our conduct in these islands, which constitute bi 
far the larger part of the American burden, is pictured as o 
vital importance in America’s pacific policy—as being indeed thi 
keynote by which all our other acts in Asia are to be judged 
Indeed, so heavily does’ Mr. Roosevelt feel the load of th 
“white man’s burden,” and so delicately adjusted is the bal. 
ance of power in the Pacific, that he fears the slightest mis 
take may release disruptive forces of grave consequence, th 
consequences being to his mind largely interrupted trade. 

What possible solution maintenance of the status quo—espe: 
cially when the status quo is admittedly so “restless”—can be 
considered to achieve, is beyond the ken of the average man 
even though he tries to think without sentiment. With Japar 
pressed by an overflowing population and the need for ray 
materials, with China demanding a status of equality and ful 
sovereignty among the nations, with the Philippines struggling 
for a larger measure of political independence, the Dutch Eas 
Indies feeling the leaven, India full of discontent and Russi: 
encouraging all that discourages her enemy, Britain, how cat 
any mind conceive so simple a solution as increased naval powe: 
—even with its accompanying increased trade and commanc 
over raw materials essential to the weaker nations; how car 
that really do more than breed new distrust and rivalry else. 
where, and greater restlessness in the Pacific? Is it too senti. 
mental to wonder if right is not something greater than might! 
Surely a big navy offers no real solution when the problem i: 
largely economic—the distribution of raw materials essential 
to life and civilization. D. M. Hirr 


Isadora Duncan 
MY LIFE, by Isadora Duncan. Boni & Liveright. 
postpaid of The Survey. 

OST autobiographers write about all those events thai 

did not cut too deep. In this naive great book, Isadors 

Duncan writes only about those that did cut deep; the trivi- 

alities that make up the sum of most lives seem never to have 
grazed her consciousness. 

From her babyhood she overrode all the difficulties between 
her and her goal with serene assurance. These difficulties con- 
cerned food, shelter, clothes and transportation, never that ex- 
pensive item in the budgets of most artists—the opportunity te 
study with the best masters; for from the beginning, Isadora 


359 pp. Price $5.06 
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jaght herself and others. Yet she did not underestimate crafts- 
anship. “It has taken me years of struggle, hard work and 
search,” she observes, “to learn to make one simple gesture, 
d I know enough about the art of writing to realize that 


tort to write one simple, beautiful sentence. ... All the 
arvellous things that have happened to me may lose their 
vor because I do not possess the pen of a Cervantes or 
yen of Casanova.” ‘That they do not lose savor is due largely 
the extraordinary candor with which they are set down; 
icandor so great that those critics do not err who compare 
with that of Rousseau. Isadora finds space too scant to 
ention all the great men who loved her; and yet specifies 
ro who refused. : 


‘HERE is in every human being something stubborn and 
primeval, that cannot be subtracted from or added to, and 
at is unaffected by the phases through which the person 
thes. We see this something in the six-year-old baby who be- 
wn to teach other babies to wave their arms in the air. We 
4e it in the ten-year-old who stopped going to school because 
ese early classes had grown so large and profitable; in the 
tle girl who took her mother to Chicago in search of an 
tist’s career and who, after some exhausting weeks during 
hich they were turned out of their room for lack of funds 
md, selling a lace collar from Isadora’s neck, subsisted on 
bmatoes until a pot-boiling engagement was gained, was able 
rentually to wire home—‘“Triumphant engagement. Augustin 
Jaly. Must reach New York first October. Wire a hundred 
pbllars for fare.” 


‘It was characteristic of the whole Duncan family that the 
ce collar should have been invested in tomatoes, rather than 
, more substantial food; and that Elizabeth and Augustin 
ould have arrived in Chicago a few days after the receipt of 
e telegram, adding two more mouths to be fed. Did they 
dt afterwards sink several fortunes in the building of a replica 
Agamemnon’s palace on a hill in Greece, only to find when 
was partly done that there was no water on the hill? It 
bas characteristic of the whole clan that they should have 
=en so excited on first seeing London, and should have spent 
) many days in the British Museum, and so many hours dash- 
g about the streets in buses, that they forgot all about money, 
atil returning one afternoon to their rooms, they found the 
pors locked against them and their trunks detained. 


But it could have happened only to Isadora that one day in 
ew York, when she was dancing to her mother’s playing of 
Narcissus, Ethelbert Nevin himself should have come dashing 
ito her bare studio to command her to stop, should have re- 
ictantly agreed to see the dance, should have been charmed 
it and “proposed at once that we should give some concerts 


dgether in the small music room at Carnegie Hall,” with the 
sult that a short time after her penniless arrival in New 
‘ork, she was dancing for Mrs. Astor in Newport. It could 
ve happened only to Isadora that a few weeks after she had 
en tramping the streets of London for three days and nights 
ithout food or shelter, she and Raymond, being put in good 
irits by the receipt of money from Elizabeth in New York, 
ould have expressed their joy by dancing in the Kensington 
sardens at the precise moment that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
trolled by. 

The really Arabian Nights quality of the tale dates from 
his chance meeting with Mrs. Campbell, and her introduction 
f Isadora to various English artists. The days are very near 
vhen die géttliche Isadora is to be drawn in triumph through 
he streets of Berlin every night; when she is to discuss phil- 
sophy with Haeckel and enjoy cerebral love with Hermann 
‘hode; when she is to meet Gordon Craig, inspire the great 
tanislavsky, gain the friendship of Eleanora Duse; sojourn 
vith L. on his yacht in the Mediterranean and his dahabeah 
n the Nile; adopt children by the score for her Griinewald 
chool of the Dance; risk her career as a dancer to bear 
wo beautiful children; reject D’Annunzio, because no other 
yoman had; and wander weeping over the world when her 
hildren were killed. 

In her wake trailed enthusiasm, pity and denunciation. Did 
he not glory in bearing children outside the bonds of holy 


Wesley C. Mitchell’s 


BUSINESS CYCLES 


The Problem and Its Setting 
Behind the bread lines, behind unemployment, behind 


the social problems that confront American life, we 
find what? Fluctuations in general business activity 
which affect the fortunes of every family and every 
commercial venture. That is why an understanding 
of business cycles is especially important to the thought- 
ful social worker as well as to the alert business ex- 
ecutive. 


Dr. Mitchell provides in his new book the clearest, 
most comprehensive analysis of cyclesever made. All 
theories are reviewed. The booms and slumps of 17 
leading countries of the world are studied. Statistical 
methods are clarified. Finally, Dr. Mitchell presents a 
new, working concept of business cycles. 


A book for all thinking men and women. Basic in- 
formation. Stimulating! 


512 pages 33 tables 27 charts $6.50 
Order through the Survey Book Dept., your bookstore, or direct to 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
Room 22, 474 West 24th Street, New York, N.Y. 


AFRICA | 


THE NEW AFRICA 
By Donald Fraser 
Pioneer Missionary in Nyasaland of the United 
Free Church of Scotland 


Shows the changes in African life as the result of 
the penetration of Western civilization and their re- 
lation to Christian movements. $1.00 


SONS OF AFRICA 
By Miss G. A. Gollock 
Sometime joint Editor of the International Review 
of Missions 
Striking biographical sketches of outstanding native 


Africans, representing different periods of history 
and various phases of life. $1.50 


THINKING WITH AFRICA 


By a group of African Christians with supplemental 
chapters by several missionaries 

One of the unique volumes in the Series Christian 

Voices Around the World. Is receiving the highest 

praise by the press of Africa as well as that of the 

United States. Is being reprinted in England. $1.25 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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Covering the 
Conventions 


Oswa.p Garrison VILLARD, editor of THE NatTIoN, 
will cover the Republican and Democratic Conven- 


tions at Kansas City and Houston. 


Few newspaper men are as well equipped as Mr. Vil- 
lard to drag out of the passion and excitement of a 


political contest the news which is significant 
lasting importance. 


and of 


If you have not read Mr. Villard’s acid 
etchings of the presidential candidates, 
you now have an opportunity to do so. 
The six numbers of The Nation in which 
have appeared his appraisal of Hughes, 
Smith, Ritchie, Hoover, Borah and Reed 
will be sent free with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Nation. Intimate portraits 
of Lowden, Walsh, Donahey and Dawes 


will appear in early issues. 


This is the year of all years to read a liberal 


weekly regularly. 


The Nation 20 Vesey St. New York 


Here is $1 toward an annual subscription to The 
I will send $1 a month for the next four months. 


Nation. 


Please send free six studies of Presidential Possibilities 


by Oswald Garrison Villard. 


$5 a year Canadian $5.50 For 


eign $6 
$.G.-5-28 


wedlock? And did she not have many lovers? Of her- 
she says, “I hope that those to whom I gave it will reme. 
it with the same pleasure as I do. I have not time to * 
about them all in these memoirs, any more than I can te 
one volume all the beautiful hours I have spent in fores: 
in fields, or the marvelous happiness I have had from the 
phonies of Mozart and Beethoven.” 

This passage bears the same date as her discovery of 
as pleasure in place of love as tragedy. She was slower in » 
ing this discovery than most of those who are fated to 1 
it. Her girlish love affairs were the idealistic imaginary — 
After her first great. successes in Europe she used to s 
the night alone, reading Kant and sipping milk. When 
made the fateful discovery, she gave herself unreservedly # 
Once she had trembled before her lover; now she “closed 
him like the sea.” Her flower became full-blown. Per 
it is because it became full-blown that many even of her 
mirers call her today “poor divine Isadora.” We are all ¢ 
founded by complete lack of caution and complete generc 
especially when they no longer carry the divine sanctior 
youth. 

Her body was always surpassingly lovely. Her face, in 1 
ous of the pictures given here, is equally lovely. Underst: 
ing, compassion and tolerance are in it. 

From the first to the last, she was incredibly naive and 
credibly wise. She could observe of Strindberg that he ref: 
to come to her concert even when she offered him a seat 
the stage. She could say of herself that she was “neve 
vampire but always an inspirational.” In her abandonmen 
pleasure she could become so dependent on passion that she 
undone without it. Yet she never failed to thrill to beat 
to sleep on a board or go without meals in order to cons 
mate some fantastic generosity; to know the difference 
tween life and its various shadows. If the genius that 
her wings became at times a heavy burden, that is only to 
that she was mortal. 

ALIcE BEAL Parson 


MINERS AND MURDER 
(Continued from page 155) 


even when an Italian is found dying from wounds he will 
give the slightest inkling as to who the murderer was. S 
is the code. 

But Rinaldo Cappellini is also an Italian, one of these p 
ple’s very own. Why their disaffection? 

The answer involves the whole relation of a leader to 
followers, his difficult and subtle task of keeping their c 
fidence, of carrying them along with him. When Rebel Capr 
lini became President Cappellini, he was no longer an insurge 
but the administrator of a district embracing 100,000 mine 
an executive under a written constitution, a signatory to agr 
ments with powerful employing interests. Just after he t 
office, mcreover, President Lewis urged upon the district pre 
dents his central policy that contracts must be strictly enfor 
and observed. Alexander Howat was expelled when he c 
tinued to call strikes in Kansas contrary to union contrat 
Thus Cappellini soon found himself faced with the task 
keeping to orderly procedure the very men he had once — 
in revolt. And to his new task he brought the same fiercen' 
he had displayed as a rebel. He fined locals, removed office 
revoked charters. 

It was over this very issue that Campbell and Cappell 
finally broke. For Campbell, like the rank and file of 1 
men, retained his faith in the strategy of 1920. Cappellini | 
came a blood-and-iron chancellor of law and order; Campb 
remained the idol of Pittston and in death became a martyr. 

Yet Cappellini, I was told, is as much against the contr: 
system as was Campbell, as is the individual Italian. We ha 
only to turn to Mussolini to see another emotional rebel 
this same race grasp the reins of administration and vent | 
will with the world applauding. But here the analogy sto; 
Under a constitutional system a leader must be able to educz 
his people as he himself becomes educated. In this Cappell 
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iled. He, as much as any man, knew the depth of Pittston’s 
eling against the contractor. He knew, too, Pittston’s su- 
reme confidence in the efficacy of direct action. As Cappellini oye : 

rew to appreciate the intricacies of constitutions and agree- Second Edition, Just Published 
_pbents, he should have helped his erstwhile followers to for- 
ulate their grievances in a way which would overcome their A 
ar of victimization, and should have guided them through | 
e various stages of the adjustment machinery, a maze that | istory @) 
“basses the understanding of Tony Farrellio drilling and blast- | 

“Ing coal in Number Six shaft. | 


° 
NTERNAL trade-union politics also enters the picture— Social Thought 


and brings confusion. A union is essentially a political organi- 
ation, with conventions, elections, initiative, referendum and 
ecall. In theory, it is a democracy, in which the rank and file 
ecide policies and laws. [In practice, just like a city, state or 
ational government, it is run on a party system. Whether z : J ‘ i 
hey call themselves communists, socialists, progressives or con- I believe it will be well received by teachers and 
ervatives, “party” strife in trade unions is nine times out of students.” 
en a case of the “outs” against the “ins.” The “outs” in FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
istrict Number One were not slow to take advantage of 
he trouble in Pittston. Behind the meetings of the general | 
‘brievance committees which have recently been held in the dis- | “It is clear, simple, practical and concrete. J am 
‘rict denouncing Cappellini and demanding a district convention greatly pleased with it in every way.” 
——at which it is rumored they hope to oust him—can be seen E. A. ROSS 
the guiding hand of men who have run in previous elections it hess 
guiding P 
against the present officials. They disavow any personal aims. 
heir speeches certainly do not create the issues; but neither 668 large 8vo pages 
do they help straighten out the tangle in the collieries of the | 
)Pennsylvania Coal Company. Price $4.00, prepaid 
As for the company, the trouble at Pittston is in a sense | 
ja harvest from seeds sown long ago—the hiring of cheap for- 


{eign labor in large numbers and the extensive use of the con- | JESSE Ray MILLER, Publisher 
tract system in its fight against the miners’ union. “A fine | 3566 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


mess I came into,” is the cryptic way in which a high executive | 
official put it to me. For he was appointed to his office in | LOS ANGELES 
1920 at the conclusion of the insurgent strike. Before coming 
to the coal fields, he had been coal traffic manager for a rail- 
road. There his work had been primarily to solicit orders for 
coal—a salesman. Here he found himself handling thousands 
of workers scattered over a dozen properties—with questions 
of personnel thrust at him, promotions, discharges, the deter- 
mination of wages and conditions, the adjustment of grievances. 
Asked whether he had ever thought of engaging a personnel 
director, he replied, ““No—the union handles all labor mat- | 
ters.” One cannot escape the feeling that, like many employers 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


who deal with unions, the management in Pittston expects the Co-operative 

United Mine Workers to carry the entire load of keeping peace 

within the industrial family. After all is said and done, the Apartments for Sale 

proper organization of work so as to keep down friction and 

grievances is a responsibility of management. N a community of homes, sur- 
Given the history of Colliery Number Six, the re-intro- rounded by gardens and play 

duction of the contract system was bound to lead to trouble. spaces. A fully equipped 3% acre 


Perhaps the management thought of this eventuality and took park, with tennis and handball 
a chance, feeling as it does that above all it must make its opera- | | 
tions pay. Its technical reasons for the use of the contract 
system seem to have some weight. Thin veins can be worked 
best if mechanical loaders are used, a simple conically shaped 


courts for the exclusive use of 
the residents. Sunny, airy rooms 
on a quiet street, but only 20 


metal device, worked by an engine, which scrapes down the minutes from ‘Times Square. 
coal after it has been blasted. A gang of at least twelve men Four rooms $65.48 of which 
is required for the efficient operation of one of these loaders. $12.50 is increased ownership. 
“Hence,” says the management, “the reason for the contractor.” Small cash payment required. 

“But why can’t the company organize a gang itself with a Also 5 and 6 rooms available. 
foreman in charge?” I asked one of the company’s officials. 

The reply came quickly: “I'll answer like the Irish by Take I.R.T., B.M.T. or 2nd 
asking you, ‘Wouldn’t I do it if I could?’ The simple fact Ave. L—Corona-Flushing Line 
is that the company can’t get the men to work eight hours and to Bliss Street station. Office of 
the contractor can. When the miner works for us, he works City Housing Corporation. Open 


on a piece basis; he stops when he has mined enough coal to daily*including Sunday. Phone 
yield him a satisfactory wage. He considers himself his own | Stillwell 8475 

boss and we have no way of compelling him to go on. When | ; 
he is hired by the contractor he must work eight hours or he | 
is discharged. Well, you have seen our breakers. They cost | 
a million or more apiece. Our equipment is expensive. Our 
overhead is large and whether a miner works a few hours or 
a full eight-hour day makes a vast difference in our daily ton- 
nage and therefore in our overhead cost per ton.” 
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Come to 


CAMP EDITH MACY 


BRIARCLIFF Manor, New York 


| 
| 
| 


if you are interested in spending your vacation at | 


recreational work. 


This is the 


for 
GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 


BriarctirF Manor, N. Y. 


Leaders and to other young women over 18 


time program for girls. 
Courses are given 
and Arts and Handicraft. 


Have a good time while you are learning 
how to become a better recreational leader, 


scheduled in August. 


information address: 


Miss Evin LInpDBERG 


670 Lexington Ave. 
28 New York City 


AVshe 


NETHERLANDS 
BY 


MOTOR LAUNCH 


The only way to see the Netherlands in its real beauty is to ap- 
proach each city by waterway. To idle along the canals of Holland 
by motor launch is a novel vacation for those who appreciate travel- 
ing in the less conventional fashion. 


THREE TOURS THROUGH THE HOLLAND 
WATERWAYS 


JUNE, JULY OR AUGUST 1928 
CONDUCTED BY 
ADRIANA de BRUYN 
OF 
OP ZOOM AND 
ASSISTED BY 
JOHANNA de BRUYN 
GRADUATE OF THE ACADEMY OF ANTWERP 


Write for rates and booklet to 


ADRIANA de BRUYN 
London Terrace, Chelsea 439 West 23rd Street 


BERGEN NEW YORK 


New Yorx City 


NEW YORK—RETURN 


Two week motor launch trip and week in Zeeland $405 
$205 
140 

60 


Total $405 


P.S. This is an excellent opportunity for those attending the Paris 
Conference to play a bit in Holland. 


Ocean passage by Holland America Line, Tourist Third Cabin 
Motor launch trip (two weeks) 
Zeeland week 


a Camp where you can add to your training for 


NATIONAL TRAINING CAMP | 


The Camp is open all summer to Girl Scout | 


years of age who are interested in a leisure | 


in Group Psychology, | 
Troop Management, Camp Administration, | 
Pioneer Camping, Nature Lore, Pageantry, | 


club leader, camp counselor or camp | 
director. 
A vacation period without instruction is 


Rate: $20.00 per week—For detailed | 


GIRL Scouts, Inc. | 


: 
} 


In other industries, unions and ‘management have discovere 
ways and means for grappling with just such difficulties. | 
the repair shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, in 
clothing factories of Chicago, and in printing, they have blaze 
new paths in recent years in devising ways to increase pri 
ductive efficiency. Interestingly enough, the last agreemei 
signed by the anthracite operators and the United Mine Work 
ers early in 1926 called on the operators and miners to wor 
out through their Board of Conciliation just such “a reciprocs 
program of cooperation and efficiency.” But so far not — 
single step has been taken. Talks with leaders, local as we 
as national, reveal that they do not consider technical difficultie 
like those in Pittston as coming within the purview of “coopera 
tion and efficiency.” ,To union leaders such a program mear 
most of all the check-off, by which union dues are collect 
by the company and transmitted directly to the union. 
operators it means greater effort on the part of the union 
eliminate stoppages during the life of the agreement. : 

What explains this limited conception? For one thing i 
goes back to the war footing of the industry. For years anthra 
cite operators have fought against even recognizing the miners 
union. Although the international officials of the union have 
since 1902, always negotiated the agreements controlling im 
dustrial relations, they were for a long time permitted to sigi 
them only ds individuals representing the employes of the com 
panies. It was not until 1916 that the president of the Unitec 
Mine Workers and the three district presidents were permittee 
to sign in their official capacity an agreement negotiated ir 
that year. Today miners’ officials feel that the operators de 
not welcome any cooperation on their part in management 
It remains for the employers in anthracite to give the lead. 


ERHAPS what is needed, too, is some measure to supple- 

ment conciliation machinery. In existence since 1902, the 
latter provides for the adjustment of grievances through appeals 
ranging from the foreman, manager, district conciliation boards, 
a board of conciliation of the whole industry, to an umpire whose 
decision is final. On the whole, the leaders on both sides agree 
that this machinery has functioned well, but the rank and file 
feel that it is cumbersome and time-consuming. A whole year 
elapsed recently, for instance, between the submission of a case 
to the umpire and his award, in spite of the fact that the agree- 
ment provides that such awards shall be made within thirty 
days. It was a very complicated case and several hearings 
were necessary to secure all of the evidence. But as a mat- 
ter of fact in very few instances, if any, is an award made 
within the prescribed period. Indeed, doubt exists whether it 
is at all possible to make decisions within thirty days. It is 
only after the reference of a case to the umpire that briefs 
are prepared and submitted to him. Workers are not trained 
in the methods of gathering and presenting evidence, and fre- 
quently in justice to the men themselves it is necessary for the 
umpire to ask for more facts even after the briefs are sub- 
mitted. Here the union would seem to need a new type of 
expert service. Meanwhile the umpire, Charles P. Neill, can 
devote only part of his time to his duties. He has frequently 
asked to be released. But to this neither the operators nor 
the miners’ officials will agree. They have the utmost confi- 
dence not only in his knowledge of the industry but also in 
his integrity and impartiality. They are determined not to 
replace him—no matter what delay must be incurred under 
present conditions—until there is absolutely no other course 
open to them. 

But the tragedies in Pittston—where the real grievance 
underlying them was not brought out into open discussion until 
after it had driven the men to revolt—point to the need of 
some further measure that may operate continually not so 
much to adjust difficulties as to remove the causes that create 
them. In this direction Morris Llewellyn Cooke made a sig- 
nificant suggestion in the American Federationist last August 
—that agreements signed between employers and employes em- 
body provisions for continuous joint research. Surely, with the 
technical guidance of mining engineers, a way might be found 
to organize a machine gang, for example, without jobbing it 
out to a contractor. 

There is finally the question of national responsibility. 


| Aggravating the situation in Pittston is the fact that the men 
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been working only two or thee days a week. They have | 


deen earning an adequate weekly wage. The past winter 
been a mild one, and the demand for domestic fuel has not 
up to normal. Moreover, former consumers of anthracite 
turned to substitutes such as oil and the smokeless bitumi- 
of West Virginia. 
ng a large fund for an educational campaign to stimulate 
rreater use of anthracite. If its markets are not regained, 
e is danger that anthracite, too, may confront the fate 


At present, anthracite operators are | 


-h has long faced bituminous—overdevelopment and chronic | 


ployment. 


efore 1925, anthracite was a relatively stable industry. Its 


‘rs were employed 90 per cent of the year as compared | 


1 70 per cent in bituminous. It would be a calamity if 
stability were permanently undermined by a shift in the 
ket. Moreover, mere competitive warfare between various 
ucers of fuel—substitutes as well as coal—must spell a 
teful exploitation of the country’s resources. 
needed is a national scheme of control for fuel either 
nin the industry, or such a federal commission as we 
ady have for the railroads, to regulate production so 
the needs of the country may be filled with a minimum 
waste, material as well human. The United States 
1 Commission and students of the coal industry gen- 
ly have pointed out the necessity for just such a control. 


Clearly what | 


current hearings before the Senate Interstate Commerce | 
imission on the bituminous strike have brought these pro- | 
us once more into the foreground of public discussion. The | 
sent plight of bituminous may at last lead to effective legis- | 
on which will, at once and for all, help put the industry, | 


minous as well as anthracite, on a stable basis. Only thus 
America eliminate a major factor underlying the continuous 
fe and the occasional bloodshed which has accompanied the 
ing of coal. 
ut whatever repercussions national policy may have upon 
ston, its immediate problem of turmoil and murder presents 
hallenge to the responsible leadership in anthracite. Some 
hod of eliminating the contract system must be found. 
uently requires a major calamity, like flood or fire, to 
the imagination of men into framing measures necessary 
prevention. The tragic deaths in Pittston may inaugurate 
t cooperation between operators and union leaders in anthra- 
which every one hoped for after the protracted strike of 
5-26 but: which has so far failed of realization. 


HES OOCTOR SKIT) OFsl OOLS 


(Continued from page 167) 


was to be divided, much of the danger from the division | 


uld disappear. Unless the patient knows, the financial temp- 
ion to the doctor remains, and it is a severe temptation. 
n it be controlled by pledge-taking? There is no body of 
ts with which to answer the question. The general public 

hardly appreciated that fee-splitting exists, that it is a 
ve evil and that it is not only the doctor’s problem but its 
n. 

ow have the transformations of medical practice affected 
average doctor’s income? The earnings of the successful 
geon or the distinguished consultant hardly concern us. 
hat of the median’man? With the possible exception of 


Tt | 


iversity teaching, medicine demands today a longer and more | 
ensive training and apprenticeship, and progress during the | 


ly years of practice is slower, than in other professions. 
ver 60 per cent of the graduates of medical schools during 
25 and 1926 had an earlier bachelor’s degree and most of 

remainder had had at least two years of college. 
d followed four years of medical school and at least one 
ar as intern in a hospital before remunerative practice could 
en begin. Dr. W. W. Keen, writing in the January Atlantic 
ronthly, says: “I have obtained from a number of interns 


On this | 


hospitals a statement of their actual’ expenses for their pro-— 


ssional education as outlined above, and the average is prac- 
-ally $10,000.” Except for men who start in fortunate posi- 
ons, there is much unused time and small income during the 
itial years. 

In 1922, the New York State Tax Commission published 
report of the 1920 income tax returns according to occupa- 


THE AMERICAN DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA—SUM MER OF 1928 


The two greatest nations on the earth no 
longer know each other. Volumes have been 
written. But in the past ten years a mere 
handful of American social workers, writers 
and business men has seen revolutionary 
Russia at work. Still fewer Russians have 
visited this country, and the American who 
goes into Russia today is something more than 
a tourist. 

Last summer two parties of American stu- 
dents and intellectual workers, men and 
women, were enabled to visit Russia through 
the instrumentality of the National Student 
Federation of America and the Open Road. 
They were received by the Society of Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the 
Sovtorgflot. The same organizations are 
again welcoming a few groups. Each will 
comprise eight members under the leadership 
of an informed American, and will be accom- 
panied in Russia by a Russian interpreter. 


Itineraries: 3, 4, 5 and 6 weeks. 
Inclusive rund trip prices: $770 to $1080 


Visas: Application through the Open Road 


THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
2 WEST 46 ST., NEW YORK 


3 Special Tours to 


Paris Social Welfare 


Conferences 


DIRECT TOUR: Leave New York June 23, re- 
turn July 23. All expenses included, from $290. 


INTERNATIONAL WELFARE TOURS: 
LONDON, PARIS, VIENNA, SWITZERLAND 


World Expositions—Prague, Nuremberg, Cologne 


MUSIC FESTIVALS— 


Vienna, Salzburg, Munich 
7 Countries—7 weeks; from $418. 


ALL EUROPE, including RUSSIA: 
12 Countries—2 months; from $537. 


SEE RUSSIA 


15 Different Tours at a Price You Can Afford 
Frequent Sailings, beginning May 5th 


American-European Travel Bureau 
Steamer Tickets and Tours to all European Points 


100 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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| 
Sailings: June 23rd, June 30th and July 7th | 
| 


For Letters of Appeal 


eA Ne iree 


“ateomaioren = 


New and Effective 


Have ALL THE APPEARANCE OF ACTUALLY 


Hanp Writren Letrers. Cost Mucu Less. 
Samples and Special Offer On Request 


G. HERT 106 East 19th St. N. Y. City 


Public Health 
Nurses 


REGISTER NOW 
for 


SUMMER and FALL 
POSITIONS 


Joint Vocational Service, Inc. 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Famity CasE Work Pustic HEALTH NURSING 
CHILD WELFARE GENERALIZED 
SETTLEMENTS SPECIALIZED 


Social 
Workers 


and 


VISIT 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


THIS SUMMER 

All tours in- GROUPS SAILING 

ees mie May 25th— July ye x 
§ i ronia 
MOSCOW and Carmania 2 
LENIN- May 30th— July 9th— ae 
GRAD where “Aquitania”’ “Aquitania” 
places of his- Via: London, Kiel Via: Paris, Berlin, 
torical and Canal, Helsingfors Riga. 
educational in- Return: Warsaw, Return: Warsaw, 


terest will be Berlin, Paris. Rotterdam, London. 


visited. $450.00 and up $500.00 and up 
INQUIRE 
WOR: LD. T:0.U.R 1 S.T.S, yl. 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York Tel. Algonquin 6900 


TY AEE FO. Par Nae Sg ae 


Announces Two European Tours of Inquiry 
Summer of 1928 


For Graduate Students of Social and 
Industrial Problems. 

Leader: Dorothea de Schweinitz. 

Sailing June 20, returning August 
26 


For Graduate Students of Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Leader: Mary Noel Arrowsmith. 

Sailing June 30, returning Septem- 
ber 9. 

Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, France. 

Membership limited to 12. 


The International Conference of 
Social Work in Paris; Switzer- 
land, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, England. 

Membership limited to 12. 


For particulars address: 
THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
2W 46ST. NEW YORK 


tion, showing that of 13,910 returns from physicians “wor 


for themselves”: | 


5,632 or 41% reported taxable incomes not over $3, 
4,644 or 33% s i of $3,000 to 5, 
2,644 or 19% as B s of 5,000 to 10,cy 
736 or 05% s ss . of 10,000 to 20,08 
254 or 02% sg < . of over 20,c8 
13,910 100% 


The interpretation of these figures is not clear. It w- 
have been especially desirable to bring out the distinction 
tween net and gross income. The run of the figures sugg 
that while the very high incomes secured by a few men 
doubtedly lure every young medical optimist, three-quarter 
physicians earn $5,000 or less. It is doubtful if the ave’ 
gross income of the practicing physician in a city is more * 
$5,000 a year and in small communities it is certainly | 
Testimony from many sources indicates that the expense 
maintaining the doctor’s office, his growing kit of tools — 
the service required to maintain them, his automobile, ane 
on, take from 30 to 50 per cent of his gross income. An + 
mate of one-third of gross income devoted to professional 
penses, leaving only two-thirds for the doctor and his far 
is not excessive. Moreover, when the doctor in private Pp 
tice is“ill or takes a vacation, his income stops. The finar) 
result is often distressing, particularly to younger doctors, 
is enhanced by the perennial problem of collecting bills. Ew 
good doctor earns all he gets, but he doesn’t get all he earm 

In former times these difficulties were partly met when 
young physician attached himself as assistant to an establis 
practitioner. They are partly met today by the develop 
of salaried positions in hospitals and clinics and by work ur 
public health services, voluntary health agencies, insurance c’ 
panies and the growing field of industrial medicine. A consi¢ 
able sample of the 1920 graduates of medical schools shov 
that 17.8 per cent had taken full-time and 20.7 per cent p: 
time positions. The percentage among recent graduates of 
medical schools in the United States is probably lower t 
among this sample. Public work has greatly reduced s 
diseases as typhoid fever, malaria, and the summer diarrk 
of children and has transferred much treatment of tuberculc 
syphilis and gonorrhea from individual private practice to } 
pitals and clinics. There have been compensating factors 
is true, returning to the medical profession income that 
been taken away—such as salaried posts in health work 
the education of the public to seek the doctor for illnesses t 
are neither grave nor emergent. But we do not know k 
nearly the gains have balanced the losses and it is highly pr 
able that the doctors who have benefited most from the ge 
are not the ones who have suffered most from the losses. 


Ben we must not lay too much stress upon the financial s 
of the doctor’s calling. Private practice balances the | 
of self-dependence against its risks and uncertainties. “Yes! 
day you may have been idle and today you may be busy,” s 
a distinguished physician, speaking of the young doctor’s ] 
“and of tomorrow you know nothing. But there is a trem 
dous stimulus in this very uncertainty, and in knowing t 
what you gain will be your own gain, with no orders and 
price-fixing from a boss.” From the same characteristics 
his vocation arise those compensations to the physician wh 
are above and beyond money. The typical doctor loves r 
and women and finds a high and profound stimulus in 

daily intimacies with suffering and anxious fellow-beings, 
the sense of power, the joy of helpfulness, the compulsions 
responsibility. The intimate relation of doctor and pati 
may be observed in the hospital as well as in the home; : 
one sees it among men who serve for salaries as well as am 
those whose livelihood is from fees. It is inherent in 

nature of the calling and will be evoked wherever fine n 
practice it. 

Doctors and public alike have reason to scan with care t 
challenging “overhead,” that 30, 40 or 50 per cent of prot! 
sional expense which the doctor in individual private prac 
must carry. The cost of service to the patient is loaded 
just this amount. To the young doctor, that overhead gre: 
increases the difficulties in getting a start. To all doctors 
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ed cost of service diminishes the “volume of business,” de- 
asing the number of patients who will summon doctors un- 
conditions not dangerous or seriously distressing. To 
jiinish the wide spread between net and gross income is a 
ftter in which the interests of the physician and the public 
at one. How can this be accomplished? 

he public would be glad to see the price of butter and 
s lowered, and would be willing to let the butter-and-egg 
take care of himself. But in medical service the public 
- a different kind of interest. Whether a doctor is earn- 
| $2,500 a year or $25,000, he carries for his patients the 
ye legal and moral responsibility of life and death. No 
;per profession has such an intimate and personal relation, 
times such a supreme and tragic responsibility, to those it 
rves. There is hardly a family in the land to which this 
fth does not some time come home. The public which 
eds medical service and the physicians who furnish it have 
fommon interest that physicians shall be well trained, ade- 
ately remunerated, and able to maintain the dignity and in- 
cendence of position necessary to hold the highest grade of 
fn and women within this profession. The public has good 
fson to want to cheapen doctoring, but by no means to 
sapen doctors. 

‘Clearly, organization is necessary if the complex modern 
ls of the art of healing are to be accessible to and within 
b means of all the patients who need them and all the doc- 
Irs who know how to use them. The problem of maintain- 
i; a wholesome individualism under conditions of organiza- 
11 must be faced in the medical field as in other phases of 
ial life. 

tiV hat can be done to lessen the burden of sickness and its 
ancial anxieties and disasters? What can social workers do 
gout it—for themselves as victims—for the community as 
tizens? In a later article Mr. Davis will take up these chal- 
ging questions. 


THE GIRL TRIBE 
(Continued from page 159) 


othing can be more dramatic than to witness a wage-earning 
rl face her wage-earning parents who have spent their money 
eir way, and are aghast when she demands the same privilege. 
Sut your mother has bought fancy sheets and towels for your 
* urged a thrifty father. “I don’t want things in my 

I want a new coat, and I’m going to buy it,” retorted 
e stern-eyed daughter with her bills clutched in her purse. 
ancy towels indeed! How charm the mate who is to wipe 
s face on the towels, unless she has good clothes? The code 
the tribe is to earn wages as soon as possible before mar- 
lage, and as long as possible afterwards. And then to spend 
| as they choose. “Manage our money affairs any way but 
other’s way,” is their motto! 
' In contrast to this steadfast determination to earn an in- 
ome, is the somewhat hazy outline of how it is to be done. 
\bstractions turn a trifle vague as they become concrete. “I 
on’t know,” is the most frequent answer to the question— 
How do you expect to earn your living?” To any one whe 
Onsiders the younger generation all-knowing, we suggest ask- 
ig the question as they leave school—any school, “What d 
ou expect to do?” ‘They may be anything from a seventh 
tader to a college graduate, but they are one in not knowing 
yhat to do next. Sometimes a bundle wrapper wants to be 
Cartoonist, “like that guy that draws Flapper Fanny.” We 
and her a pencil and ask her what she wants to draw. “I 
on’t know.” Sometimes the pride of her class wants to be 
writer. “What do you want to write?” And again, “I 
‘on’t know.” Where do you want to go into business? What 
uisiness? Where do you expect to get your training? What 
9 you want to train for? What can you do? How much 
te you worth to any employer? What finished work can 
ou show as a sample? How can you apply what you have 
sarned? To all such questions, “I don’t know” is the agonized 
eply. “I thought I’d like to give lectures,’ announced one 
irl, “What about?” “I don’t know. Maybe Hamlet, or 
omething,” she faltered. The intentions of the tribe are brave 


i 
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We've talked about 
the PANZELLAS 
the SADOWSKIS 
and the KOJAcS 


E’VEtold how Fels-Naptha 
can help them. But how 
about your own laundress and 
your own cleaning woman? 
Fels-Naptha Soap will speed 
theirtasks too,and lighten them! 
And, in the last analysis, you will be the one to profit. 
For hard rubbing is what makes clothes wear out in the 
wash. And Fels-Naptha makes hard rubbing unnecessary, 
because it brings extra help. The extra help of two efficient 
cleaners working together. Good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha, blended by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. 
Naptha—the same agent used by dry cleaners for their ex- 
acting work—dissolves stubborn dirt while the rich, soapy 
suds wash the dirt away. 


Fels-Naptha does excellent work in washing machine or 
tub; in cool, hot or lukewarm water, or when your clothes 
are boiled. And it is extra help for household cleaning, too. 


We will be glad to send you a sample. Simply 
write to Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


S 
© 1928, Fels & Co. THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


PAUL OVERHAGE, Inc. 
Quality Printers 


Macazines, House Orcans, ANNUAL REPORTS, 
EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS, FINANCIAL APPEALS, 
CampaiGn LiterRatuRE. Most Mopern 
EquippeD PLant FoR ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 


Telephone: Pennsylvania 7370 
229 West 28th Street New York City 


University and Student Tours 
TO 
EUROPE 


WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF 
DESIRED 


Write at once to 


School of Foreign Travel, Inc. 
110 East 42nd Street New York 
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Hooven 
Typewritten Letters 
at Sensible Prices 


Each letter actually typewritten—as few 
as 25 letters handled economically. 

The operation of our shop 24 hours per 
day with 60 Hooven automatic type- 
writers enables us to give overnight 
service on quantities up to 5,000. 


We have served most of the large cam- 
Paigns conducted within the past two 


years. 
J. A. WANT ORGANIZATION, Inc. 


A Complete Mail Service 
122 FIFTH AVENUE 


Hooven typewritten Letters—multigraphing—process 


letters—addressing—mailing. 


Phones: Watkins 3563-4510-4511 J. A. Want, Pres. 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in aa 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 


Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also im 
solving administrative problems. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York | 


Have You Property to sell, Cottages to rent? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED SECTION of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 


30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch. 
For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| would not look their best in such a costume. 


and self-reliant. The majority of their vocational ben 
shrouded in the fogs of “I don’t know.” 

To say that the present generation any more than any op 
actually enjoys hard work and longs to do it if it cam 
avoided, is perhaps going a little too far. More tears . 
shed by the girls in the courtroom over the hard work -. 
they had to do, than over any other indignities against i 


persons. And in many a college graduate burns the same: 
sentment against routine. “Expect me to scrub conga 
floors? - Linoleum, but not concrete,” sobs the first. “Ex? 


me with my diploma to be a clerk?” protests the second. 
parently Eve no less than Adam finds sweat upon her brow 
curse unless it is got there according to her liking. But we 
ever her training or talents, one rigid and universal requ) 
ment is that it shall leave her evenings free to entertain , 
“boy friend’. She will get up at six if she must, but | 
starvation will get her into bed before twelve. 

Like the rest of the savages who stalk through expla 
note-books, the girls of the tribe wear as few clothes as jp 
sible. There is no question that regardless of climate, the | 
they have on the better they are suited. Many are frank: 
have a pretty shape. Why not show it?” Others say not 
but show it no less... We make no critical comment on th 
folkways. We know that actinic rays are healthful, and t 
tight clothes-impeded circulation. We know even better, t 
as Shakespeare observed, “if ladies be but young and fair” t 
not only have a knack of finding it out but of knowing bef 
than ony one else how to get the attention that they crave. 

Certainly any appeal to a remnant of what used to be cal 
personal modesty, is to appeal to a taboo that has lost its ec 
The only girls whom we know who would object to parad! 
anywhere in the scantiest of bathing suits would be those w 
The rest wo 
be more than ready. If the pretty ones—and most of them ; 
that—decline to be embarrassed by any physical exhibiti’ 
they are perhaps a trifle more sensitive than former tribes: 
injustice. ‘“Wasn’t it rather vulgar?” (relative to display 
primitive as that of a Fiji flapper.) As well address a fer 
post. ‘Was it not unfair?” and the girl writhes, if. another 
in trouble for her offense. If it is the aim of the Georgi 
to escape from the Victorian, it would seem as if the esc 
had been successfully made. Probably if we all had to dr 
in bathing suits, we should be more careful of our figures. 
is doubtless far less noticeable if we overeat, behind a v 
and hoops. Unfortunately the peak of the local tuberculo 
death-rate is higher for girls at the courting age than for a 
other of the human species. Can it be that they eat and we 
too little? And sacrifice too much sleep after a working d 
to make merry with the “boy friend”? 


AS the girl a philosophy? Perhaps not. But had h 

mother? If the latter hoped to marry sometime, have so1 
children, and be supported somehow her daughter merely plz 
a similar program with sharper outlines. She intends to mat 
at a more specific date if she can bring it about, have a defin 
number of children at desirable intervals, and earn a defin 
sum toward the upkeep when she needs to. Mother was 
trifle vague about where she came from. Daughter kno 
more about apes, cells, chromosomes, and complexes. Perhz 
both are somewhat vague as to where they are going, exce 
that daughter definitely does not want to go where Mott 
went. She wants a husband who does not have to work 
hard and get so irritable as her father; a mother who is r 


| left forlornly without occupation after her children leave hon 


and no more children than’ can comfortably have their tee 
straightened and their tonsils out. And she is determined 
have more of a grip on the bank account than her mother, 
help to swell it with her own earnings, married or single, a 
to do so in chiffon stockings and silk underwear. 

A simple philosophy perhaps. A little lacking in subtle 
in profundity, in poetry. But these girls are the product 
a world bequeathed to them by the rest of us. In this d 
tracted age they have never known the luxury of believing 
anything else whole-heartedly. So for lack of other visi 
they believe in themselves. If their philosophy is somewl 
thin, it has grown in an atmosphere of disillusion. It has t 
stark outline of a tough, stunted tree clutching for its life 
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sandy windbitten hill. 
icceeded. 
sticence, of depth, it is to be congratulated on having survived 
all. If their formula of life is a trifle meager and com- 
acent, at least it is frank, substantially just, and entirely de- 
did of malice. 


‘fhe tribe. As a class they frankly admit their inability to dazzle 
heir own offspring. And they have a valid explanation: 
icrificed to give our daughters what we did not have our- 
elves. Of course they excel us. We want them to.” This is 
cue enough. If the mothers were born in a mechanical age, 
etween the dextrous crafts of their grandmothers and the 
lore expert science of their daughters, as the latter would 
Jay, “It’s their hard luck.” As a matter of course, their chil- 
ren will surpass them. But have they the sagacity that comes 
With mature years, even without its ancient arts? Face an 
fludience of mothers with the question, “How educate your 
aughters and for what?” and observe how much sagacious 
hilosophy they have. As to their sons, they agree. But men- 
‘on the daughters, and the snake has entered Eden. ‘Let her 
arry young—not so young—college—no college—earn money 


arry and help support the husband till he gets started—travel 
—-stay at home and keep us company—professional training— 
9 training—marry when they can afford children—marry and 
‘ait for the children—elaborate wedding—any kind of wedding 
hey want—live with the old folks—live by themselves’—and 
o it goes. As one girl remarked, and many heads nodded 
ssent, “The only thing our mothers agree on is that we must 
rovide them with grandchildren. If we'll do that, they’ll let 
s alone. Anything that prevents it, they'll fight.” Shrewd 
oung woman! Focusing the facts with an unsentimental, 
nwinking stare. After interviewing the mothers, to turn to 
he girls themselves is like escaping to a cool and quiet cellar 
rom the hurricane which roars above. Not much in the cellar 
erhaps, but what there is is not hidden, is of well-defined if 
;omewhat monotonous outline, and not without a certain canny 
rim solidity. 

“Tf the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
nimself to the battle?” asks St. Paul. To adopt his vivid 
aetaphor, we would suggest that the trumpets of the tribal 
Iders sound as uncertain (magnificent word!) as Johnny tak- 
ng his first lesson on the French horn. Perhaps if the mothers, 
ssisted now and then by the fathers, the teachers, and all the 
est of us, could agree to play one piece of music at a time; 
o tune all the trumpets, from tuba to trombone, to the same 


vith a finish that our younger listeners could admire and 


bly into the tribal orchestra. It would require more practice 
han we have hitherto been willing to put upon our trumpeting, 
but the blasts might not be so uncertain. The youth of the 
tribe might listen to us, instead of laugh at us. They might 
consider us artists instead of “wagons.” In time, they might 
even invent richer harmonies of their own. 


If their joy of living has had to | 
ruggle to survive in a bewildered world, thank God it has | 
If it has survived at the expense of richness, of | 


HILE the anthropologist points no morals, he is within | 
his rights if he registers a few comments of the mothers of | 


“We | 


efore marriage—afterwards too if she wants to—not earn at 
ll—never marry a man who cannot support her—at least | 


itch; to draw a deep breath, and sustain the windy chorus | 


mitate, the youngsters might yearn to fit a little more agree- | 
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BUILDS HEALTHY 
HAPPY CHILDREN 


The Climbing structure without a fault. The Children 
take to it instinctively. As a developer of health, hap- 
piness, and fun it is wonderful. 


Catalog and prices upon request 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


122 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR FACTS 


WITH 


MERWIN - DAVIS 
CHARTS 


MERWIN — DAVIS 
CHATHAM & PHENIX BANK BUILDING 
144 EAST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK 
BUTTERFIELD 3864 
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Do You Know That In The World War 
TEN MILLION Men Were Killed? 


Another Ten Million, Men, Women and Children Died from 
the Effects of the War 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THE NEXT WAR WILL 
BE EVEN MORE DESTRUCTIVE? 


All the nations, including the United States, are spending far more for 


militarism than they did in 1913 and perfecting machinery to spread death 


wholesale? 
Do you know that General Pershing warned that another World 
War might destroy our Civilization? 
And that General Allen (on his return to the U. S. A., after being in com- 
mand of the American troops on the Rhine) said that Europe was heading 


for another war and should this occur the U. S. A. would find it impossible 
to remain neutral? 


Preparedness Does Not Pay; Witness Europe’s Condition Today 


War does not protect; Think of what the women and children in Europe 
have suffered. 

Do you know that wars do not happen; They are made; and 
that we, “The Public,’ can prevent future wars? Destroy 
war before it destroys mankind. 

Do you know that since 1775 the United States Federal Govern- 
ment spent about $66,000,000,000, of which about $56,000,000,000, 

was for warfare? 


Decide now that human life should always be held sacred and 
that the first human right is the right to life itself—organized 
killing is just as wrong as the murder of one man by another. 


Resolve, as many brave men and women in this country and in 
Europe have resolved, that you will never support another war. 
If a sufficient number take this stand, there will never be 
another war. 


Write at once to the President, your Senators and 
Congressmen to settle the difficulties in China, Nicara- 
gua and Mexico by arbitration to prevent another 
World War. 


Ask your organizations, labor, social and religious, to endorse a 
program of world peace and disarinament, and to send resolu- 
tions to their congressmen to that effect. 

Also write to President Coolidge a postal or a letter, asking for 
a program of world peace and the outlawing of all war, and ask 
him to hurry the promised disarmament conference. Remember, 
your protest is important—It helps mould public opinion—Act 
without delay. Teach your children works of love and peace, in- 
stead of war and death. Let America be first to lead the world to 
peace and happiness out of chaos. 

Heretofore, smaller causes have called for your support and 
loyalty. Now you are called to assist the greatest cause of all— 
to establish peace and good will among men. 


Write or come to 
Che Peare House 


Fifth Avenue and 1ooth Street, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE MRS. J. SERGEANT CRAM 
UNIVERSITY 0796 Sundays 2 to 10 P. M. Founder and Director 


SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 8:15 p. m. 
Super Moving Picture: “BARBED WIRE” 


SUNDAY, APRIL 29, 8:15 p. m. 
Prominent Speakers 


Music: AIDA BRASS QUARTET 
SEATS FREE ALL SUNDAY EVENINGS 


Please sign and return this pledge to (or give name, if interested, and 
strike out pledge) 

The Peace House 

5th Ave. and 109th St., New York 


Believing that violence and bloodshed are always wrong in 
principle and disastrous in practice and convinced that differences 
between nations as well as individuals are capable of peaceful 
settlement I declare my intention never to aid or support another 
war (International or Civil). 


DEMOCRATIZING THE BOSS 
(Continued from page 163) 4 


who had been receiving individual bonuses calling their atte: 
tion to the inequitable way in which the limited individual bony 
scheme was working out and suggesting a single bonus fuy 
and the present basis for distributing it. The new plan wou, 
work out so that they would get very much less than they hy 
figured to get on the old basis. They held several meetin 
in regard to the matter, as I afterwards learned, starting o 
with the feeling that they were being given a raw deal. Bi 
finally just by mere weight of the facts, they concluded th 
what I proposed was reasonable; so that was approved.” — 

That word approved is highly significant in this context; 
indicates a transition that is taking place in our general sen) 
of the implications both of ownership and of democracy. The 
recipients of bonuses had no legal right to any reward beyor 
the salaries at which they had accepted employment. Morr 
Leeds, both as chief executive and majority stockholder, hz 
the legal right to give and to take away. Had the relation 
ship been simply that expressed in the old legal term ‘“‘maste 
and servant,” when a master could do the whole job by him 
self and the servant was helpful but not functionally indi: 
pensable, the worst that could have happened would have bee 
a resignation of two. But these men were not servants in thé 
traditional sense; as I have noted, they were essentially externa’ 
ized lobes of the chief executive’s brain. It was a conditia 
of his own administrative effectiveness that he should be abl 
to hold them in harmonious adjustment to himself. Such me 
are not easy to find; neither is the development of this com 
plete psychological adjustment easy. It was this practical con 
sideration quite as much as considerations of abstract justic 
that led Morris Leeds to want their approval. 

For much the same reason he approached the next step i 
the development of the bonus scheme in a somewhat differen 
temper from that in which he had taken the first. Then he ha 
simply himself “decided to give bonuses to three or four of m 
associates ;” now it was the bonus group as a whole that “afte 
protracted discussion” worked out the formula for the func 
tional division of the single bonus-fund. Neither did they pro 
ceed arbitrarily. They subjected themselves to a functiona 
rating. They decided that “the major as compared with th 
minor executives make a distinctly larger contribution to profit 
than is indicated by their salary ratio and so deserve a large 
share of the bonus fund.” Proceeding on this “principle, 
they classified themselves into five sub-groups, whose participa 
tion—not as individuals but as individual members of functiona 
groups—ranges from a factor which is one-half salary in th 
lowest group to three times salary in the highest. A man i 
Group I gets, let us say, a salary of $10,000 and his participatin 
factor is 3; a man in Group II gets a salary of $7,500 and hi 
factor is 2; a man in Group III gets a salary of $5,000 and hi 
participating factor is 1. Multiplying each factor by the cor 
responding salary, we have 30,000 for Group I, 15,000 fo 
Group II, and 5,000 for Group III—a total of 50,000. Grou 
I will get thirty-fiftieths of the bonus fund, Group II fifteen 
fiftieths, and Group III five-fiftieths. In spite of this disparit 
in participation, all the members of the total bonus group hav 
acquiesced in the arrangement because participation is base: 
not on the arbitrary, even though magnanimous judgment o 
the chief executive, but upon an impersonal, clearly define 
functional rating. 


OR the social significance of this bonus arrangement is no 

primarily in the bonus itself; it lies in the recognition by al 
members of the executive staff of their interdependence, thei 
mutuality of interest in the success of the enterprise as a whole 
Unless the business earns a profit, none of them receives | 
bonus; and in an organization where, after the model of th 
machine shop itself, the work is divided, departmentalized an 
functionalized, the failure of any one department may carr 
with it the failure of all. None of the “rights” which b 
public law inhere in ownership, even minority stock ownership 
attaches to the bonus. The owner of the majority stock, i: 
this case the chief executive himself, has the legal power t 
grant or withhold it. Recipients of the bonus as such do no 
share the owner’s right to inside information as to assets, lia 
bilities, prospects, plans and policies. The rare ripples of dis 
satisfaction which I have encountered among the men in th 
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‘oup have been caused by execu- 
ve decisions made without con- 
dtation with them which have 
:duced the amount of the bonus 
ind. So long, however, as they 
aye confidence in the chief exec- 
ive, they acquiesce because of 
heir conviction that a tempor- 
y loss will produce a_ long- 
ime gain. But while the chief exec- 
tive retains the right to make 
lecisions and do things within his 
anctional sphere without previous 
ote of the group, he tends to widen 
he range of the subjects about which 
e consults them and asks their ap- 
roval. For in discussing the intimate 
ffairs of the business with them, he 
, as it were, discussing them with 
imself. His purpose is not to make 
oney only, but also—the Quaker 
eal—to create a self-perpetuating 
astitution for the production of so- 
Hially useful commodities, in which 
-nowledge will be harnessed to social 
urpose. Through them, he becomes 
n institution. If death should take 
im, or he retire, it is essential that 
hey should be able to carry on. 
hey are the initiate. They know 
he “mysteries” of the business. 
hey are his heir apparent. 


civilization.” 


business. 


HAT has been the practical 
effect of these steps toward 
emocratizing the executive brain? 
First, they have reduced the turn- 
over in the executive staff al- 
most to zero. As a member 
of the group said to me, they 
ave acquired a sense of security in 
their jobs, they know that they will 
not be arbitrarily displaced and that 
they will not even be demoted unless, 
in the mature judgment of the group 
as a whole, they fail to live up to 
their responsibilities. Moreover, a 
man has a much greater incentive to 
‘remain on his job and develop it 
when he is assured that he has an 
opportunity to succeed to such por- 
tion of the management as, in the 
judgment of his peers, his abilities 
and service to the organization as a 
whole entitle him. Soon after the 
new bonus plan went into operation, 
the minor executives in the factory, 
without suggestion from the chief 
executive, initiated monthly meetings 
which have come to symbolize their 
community interest in the success of 
the enterprise as a whole. The com- 
mon understanding thus engendered 
has made it much easier to iron out | 


In the measure that America’s in- 
dustrialists appreciate and adopt the 
economic advantages of electric 
power, light, and heat, they advance 
the national standards of civilization 
and increase the revenue of their 


Perhaps the time will come when 
we can point to completely electri- 
fied industry as our answer to the 
question “How civilized are we?” 


How civilized are we? 


“PICHE extent to which the world 

has changed the laborer who 
uses his body into the workman 
who uses his head, is the index of 


So said Edward Everett Hale. 4 


This civilizing process 
has begun in homes as 
well as in factories— 
but it has only begun. 
There are millions of 
dwellings in which there 
are no electric appli- 
ances. The General 
Electric Company’s spe- 
cialists will cooperate 
with you in the applica- 
tion of electricity to 
your needs whether in 
industry or home. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


internal plant misunderstandings. 

“Not very long ago,” a department head told me, “certain 
men in the production department felt that a small group in 
the sales department had an exaggerated notion of their impor- 
tance, that they were acting as though they were trying to run 
the whole place, including the manufacturing department. 
Representatives of the two departments got together and 
thrashed the whole matter out in the light of their common 
interest in the success of the enterprise and reached a full 
understanding.” They realized that unless they could work 
together harmoniously, their friction would jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the business, make their salaried positions insecure and 
possibly wipe out the surplus from which the bonus is 
derived. 

This sense of interdependence has carried beyond the factory 


itself into the relations of the factory with its customers. When, 
for example, I ask the head of the sales department to tell me 
what his job is, he answers: “The sales department is charged 
with the primary responsibility of looking out in our plant for 
the interests of the customer. We look on ourselves as his 
personal representative here, to see that he gets all that it is 
reasonable for him to expect. The production department is 
primarily responsible for seeing that the best interests of the 
company are taken care of in each particular transaction. In 
commerce, these two sets of interests frequently conflict and 
develop friction, but where the attitude we have been discussing 
pervades the two branches of the organization, it awakens a 
sense of interdependence so that cooperation overcomes con- 
flict and leads to a decision (Continued on page 208) 
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D PREC ROiRYea@ Hs.O GY AME GAG EN CL E’S 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
18-20 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. Miss 
Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 
AGE SECURITY— Aim: to promote 


through legislation adequate provisions for 
the dependent aged in the United States. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president. A. 
Epstein, executive secretary, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.— Margaret Sanger, President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 


control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 


$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Herbert Hoover,, President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary; . Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 


promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN.- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Dr. Horace Newhart; 
Secretary, Betty C. vo , 1601—35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. —President, M. C. Migel, 
125 East 46th St., New York. Studies ways 
of improving the condition of the blind; 
promotes the establishment of necessary 
public and private agencies; works for the 
enactment of Federal and. State Legislation 
designed to promote the best interests of the 
blind. Supported by voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice 1. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 

Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th Sty Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiéne movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER—pDr. George A. 
Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 


disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S’ HOSPITALS 


(O.S. )— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Chairman, Esther Love- 
joy, M.D.; Treasurer, Mathilda K. Wallin, 
M.D. Conducts hospitals and food stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
uing assistance to medical work in France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—1i6 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres. Mrs. Campbell, Sec’y. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC.—730 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 


representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Leeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on- Hudson, New 
York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically "equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, 
Managing Director. 


Bigger and Better Crimes! 
WELL KNOWN BOOK pub- 


lishing house announces that it is 
organizing a Crime Club. If you join 
you receive a book a month about 
crime; and bulletins and leaflets keep- 
ing you abreast of the latest and most 
unusual adventures outside the law. 

What a life, when even our escape 
literature is organized! What price 
Survey Graphic, with such competi- 
tion? Yet the Graphic, too, is escape 
literature—escape from the emotional 
immaturity that demands its daily 
ration of sensations, escape from the 
newspaper headlines into a world that 
lies behind them. 

Which, in the long run, would give 
you the most satisfaction—to creep to 
bed startled by a creaky floor board, 
or to knock out your pipe (or shake 
down your hair, as the case may be) 
and plan for a tomorrow that has some 
purpose in the fitness of things? 

Join the Crime Club and shun 
reality? Or be a Survey Associate and 
see the world? 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 


OPERATION—409 Palmer Bldg., 
lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Dire 
Seeks improvement of interracial atti | 
and conditions through conference, coo | 
tion, and popular education. Corresponc 
invited 


COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATI 
FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York. Commu 
organization and clearing- house for ed. 
tion and citizenship among the foreign-l) 
Publishes bulletins and serves as counse™ 
agency. Chairman, John H. Finley; T: 
ee H. Woodin; Secretary, Rev 

ill. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HO’ 
MISSIONS— 105 East 22d St., New Y 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secret 
Composed of the Protestant national wom 
home mission boards of the United St 
and Canada. Purpose: To unify effort 
consultation and cooperation in action. 
Migrant Work, Laura H. Parker, Se 
tary. 
Religious Work Directors in Governn’ 
Indian Schools. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating Peo 
follow-up of New Americans. 
Women’s __interdenominational 
state, county, and 


group 
local—are affilia: 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COU 


CIL OF AMERICA—1Z, w. Walk 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Direci 
Times Bldg. New York. Conducts a 

tional educational campaign to promote 

hygiene. Urges correction of eye defe 
protection against hazards, proper lighti 
Comprehensive publications——lantern slide. 
lecture material. Cooperation of so 
‘agencies invited. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF TH 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


AMERICA— Constituted by 28 Protest 
communions. Rev. C. §. Macfarland = 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22 
Street, New York City. 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. 
FE. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Servi 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; Internatio 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Guli 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: | 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


FOUNDATION FOR STUDY OF PR 


HIBITION AND THE NEGRO. 
H. J. Mason, Director, Research and P 
licity. M. W. Dogan, President; I. Garlz 
Penn, Founder. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—tTrains N eg 
youth for community service. _ Collegi 
work in Education, Agriculture, Home E 
nomics, Business, Library Science, Build 
Construction, and Summer School. Publis! 
the “Soutnern Workman.”’ Free mate: 
concerning the Negro and race _ relatio 
James E. Gregg, principal. 


HUDSON GUILD—436 West 27th Stré 
Dr., John L. Elliott, head worker. N 
sectarian neighborhood house; organized 
make effective in the community better w: 
of living and working together thru 
operative effort. Social, educational, recr 
tional activities for men, women, and cl 
dren. Health work; Athletics; Neighborhe 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Suppor 
by voluntary contributions and membershi 


THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH CAPITA 


PUNISHMENT— A national organizati: 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1 
George W. Kirchwey, Chairman; Vivi 
Pierce, Executive Secretary. Organized 
abolish capital punishment in every st 
and in the District of Columbia. Ann: 
membership $1, $5, $10, and $100, includi 
monthly Bulletin. 
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o you eat with 
a tin spoon ve 


Of course not! You take pride in 
your gleaming silver, your fine 
linen, your sparkling crystal. But 
what sort of a literary table do 
you set for your family? Are you 
satisfied with the dregs of cheap 
fiction, lurid philosophy and all 
the other sensational products that 
‘pass for literature? 


i[n this busy age you haven’t time to search 
jthrough vast libraries for those hidden treas- 
ures of literature that stimulate your mind, 
that broaden your view point, that give you 
that general air of savoir faire. In these dis- 
tracting days of rush and hurry, you need at 
hand a treasure chest of literary creations to 
answer your every mood. . The Golden 
Book is the only magazine that fills this par- 
ticular need. In it you will find the cream 
of the moderns as well as the proven master- 
pieces of the past. There are no “ups” and 
“downs” with The Golden Book—each month 
you will find a golden feast of short stories, 
essays, poems and plays—chosen from the 
market of the world. 


We want to prove you'll like The Golden Book at 
the risk of forming a new habit, mail the special in- 
troductory coupon today that will bring you six issues 
of this splendid magazine for only $1.00. 


FOR ONLY §$129___, 


IN PURE GOLD pe (11) The Golden Book) 
We Have laid This Feast for Your Mind 


If you are a literary connoisseur, Mr. Lanier, 
the editor, will bring to you each month those 
exquisite pieces of writing that satisfy the 
knowing mind. If you’re a little uncertain 
in your literary tastes, let Mr. Lanier lead 
you thru new paths of thought that educate 
as well as entertain. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send The 


Golden Book for six months to the address below. 
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‘Bargain of the Year! 


Here is the best clubbing offer ever 
made by three of America’s most dis- 
tinctive magazines. 


The Forum 


e for all 
Survey Graphic 


If you wish, any or all may be sent 
to a friend. 


You will never have a better oppor- 
tunity. Use this coupon now. 


re ee eee ee ee 


Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th St., New York. 


Enter me for Harpers, Forum and the Graphic for a full year 
(attach a sheet with friends’ names if desired). 


OI enclose $7.00. ° 0 Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1928. 

State of New York, } at 

County of New York, i 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John D. Kenderdine, who, having been duly 
sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
the Survey Grapuic and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit: ¥ 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York City; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City; Managing Editor, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City; Business Manager, John D. Kenderdine, 112 East 
19 Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its mame and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., 
New York City, a non-commercial corporation under the laws of the State of 


New York with over 1,900 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, 
Robert W. deForest, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, 
Julian W. Mack, 1224 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y.; V. Everit 


Macy, ‘‘Chilmark,’’ Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Robert Hallowell, 112 
East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, John P. Gavit, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York, N. Y. ' 

3. That the known bondholders mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or: other securities than as so stated by him. 

[Signed] JOHN D. KENDERDINE, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of March, 1928. 

[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York. 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 184. New York Co. Register’s No. 28079. 
My Commission expires May 25, 1928. 
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(Continued from page 201) — which, in the light of the co 
munity of interest between themselves and between them <z 
the customer, is the most equitable to all concerned.” 


Increasingly members of the sales department have cez 
to be mere salesmen and have developed the skills and attitue: 
of engineers, They are interested in solving the technical p 
lems of their customers because that means a widening of th 
markets; and the technical men in their customers’ factor} 
are interested in sharing their knowledge because it is to thi} 
advantage that the Leeds & Northrup Company should be™ 
the best possible position to produce the instruments upon w. 
their own best practices depend and which they themselves 
not manufacture. There thus arises among factories produci. 
parts of our total industrial equipment something of that sa 
sense of community of interest which characterizes the relatic 
ships of executives in factories where in response to the deman 
of the machine and mass production, executive functions h 
been divided and reintegrated through such devices as the bon: 


S distinguished from this emerging machine-made Peace P; 

tern, one strikingly curious survival of the Hunting A 
pattern is the tendency among this entire group of executives 
assume that there is some mystical correlation between the 
economic and functional status and their inherited intellectus 
capacity. When one asks them why the rewards of the bonus a 
limited to some sixty-five out of a total force of approximate: 
six hundred, they suggest that it is a law of human nature as) 
biology that the capacity for initiative and leadership is limite 
to the few. None of them, so far as I have been able to asce” 
tain, has read the report of the Committee on Classification | 
Personnel in the Army, or any of the many volumes recent 
produced by the expert manipulators of the I.Q. But it is inte 
esting to note the close correspondence between the sixty-fi 
in six hundred to the “ten in a hundred” rated by the committ 
as of superior intelligence. More than once I have heard 
said in the factory that in a group of one hundred it would | 
found, on a liberal estimate, that not more than 33 per ce 
would be found to have .even latent capacity for leaders 
while the remaining 66 per cent would fare best when me 
magnanimously led—a statement which recalls the relucta 
conclusion of the committee of the Army called into being | 
make the world safe for democracy, that “however profound 
one may be committed to the social theory of Rousseau and Je 
ferson that all men are created equal, every employer and evel 
officer in command of troops knows that there are enormol 
inequalities of skill and talent.” 


But Morris Leeds, as a Quaker employer and a man of scie 
tifically experimental outlook, while impressed, does not perm 
such apparently cogent evidence to restrict his effort*to wide 
the circle of conscious mutuality and functional integration. 
recognizes that those who have the primary responsibilities 
management must deal with ranges of problems requiring suc 
specialized training that there are comparatively few men aval 
able and competent to deal with them. - Accordingly, while 
does not believe in the democracy of “equality of power wit 
equality of reward,” he does believe in the fullest opportunit 
“for each to rise to the level of reward and power for whic 
he is qualified.” Of course, equality of opportunity in the wor 
at large is quite a different thing from equality of opportunit 
after a man has been taken into the service of a factory. A 
John B. Watson observes, “what our advocates of freedom ant 
equality in 1776 took no account of is that the Deity himsel: 
could not: equalize forty-year-old individuals who have such dif 
ferent environmental training as have the American people.” 


But both as a matter of social idealism and also and mort 
especially, because a growing organization needs to be watching 
out for individuals capable of sharing executive responsibility, 
Morris Leeds has bent every effort to keep the channels of 
opportunity open. There may be a law of the 33 per cent and 
the 66 per cent, but one never knows in advance who the 3 
per cent are. That is the saving grace of the doctrine; in order 
to discover the 33 per cent, the fullest opportunity for develop- 
ment and advancement must be spread over the one hundred. 
This has given rise in the Leeds & Northrup factory to devel: 
opment of the Leeds & Northrup Cooperative Association, t 
which all members of the organization from the president to thi 
latest comer in the ranks belong. That will be the theme o 
mv next article. 


